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Executive Summary 



S tudents with disabilities are the most recent marginalized group to move toward equal 
opportunity in education. They are following in the path of low-income persons, racial 
and ethnic minorities, and women. Federal laws prohibit discrimination against students 
with disabilities and seek to provide them with appropriate services and supports. Providing 
more educational opportunities for students with disabilities began with elementary and 
secondary education and now increasingly emphasizes opportunities for higher education. 

This report focuses on the special barriers to equal educational opportunity in higher 
education faced by students with disabilities as they are educated in elementary and 
secondary schools, transition to higher education, and receive accommodations in higher 
education. The report also discusses the special topics of architectural barriers, student 
financial aid, and students with learning disabilities (LD) . Each of these topics is treated 
from the point of view of policymakers starting with the requirements and options 
available under current federal law and considering how the law and practice can be 
changed to enhance the opportunities of students with disabilities. 

The worlds of elementary and secondary education and higher education are 
fundamentally different with respect to educating students with disabilities. Where 
elementary and secondary education is compulsory and no student with a disability may 
be rejected, higher education is voluntary and rejects many aspirants. Higher education also 
routinely terminates students with disabilities for substandard academic performance in 
contrast to the principle of “no cessation of services” in K-12 education. 

According to the Census 2000, almost 50 million people (about 19 percent of all Americans 
over age five) reported having a disability. Among children and youth under age 21, the 
percentage receiving federally mandated education services for students with disabilities has 
steadily risen to 13 percent or 6 million students in 2000. Students with LD constitute the 
largest single group and range in various studies from 46 percent to 61 percent of all students 
with disabilities. The percentage of students with disabilities who have completed high school 
has increased from 61 percent in 1986 to 78 percent in 2001. These students increasingly 
graduate with standard diplomas and are academically qualified to attend higher education. 
About 9 percent of all undergraduates in higher education report having a disability, a 
percentage that has tripled in the last two decades. This amounts to about 1.3 million students. 

Despite these favorable trends, students with disabilities do not receive the same level 
of academic preparation in K-12 education as their peers without disabilities and 
consequently do not go on to higher education in larger numbers. 

\> In 2001, 78 percent of adults with disabilities reported that they had a high school 
diploma compared to 91 percent of the general population. 

\> Only 57 percent of youth with disabilities received standard high school diplomas. 
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D By 2000, 73 percent of high school graduates with disabilities enrolled in some form 
of postsecondary education compared to 84 percent of their peers without disabilities. 

D On the other hand, students with disabilities who were highly qualified 

academically enrolled in four-year colleges at the same rate (79 percent) as their 
peers without disabilities 



Among the K-12 barriers faced by students with disabilities are the low expectations of 
some teachers, inadequate pedagogy and services to meet the educational needs of students 
with disabilities, and failure to provide these students with access to the full core academic 
curriculum and the standard diplomas necessary for access to higher education. 

Students with disabilities in higher education are protected by a legal framework that is 
significantly different from the one they experienced in elementary and secondary education. 
In higher education there is no legal guarantee of a “free appropriate public 
education,” no individual education plan (IEP), no significant parental involvement, 
no publicly-provided assessments, and no “modifications” to the curriculum that 
change it in any “fundamental” or “substantial” way. Students with disabilities in K- 
12 have a structured process provided for them to lead to successful outcomes. In 
higher education, the student is protected against discrimination and provided an 
equal opportunity, but there is no process aimed at achieving success. 

In the 1990s IDEA was amended to include “transition services” in the IEP for 
students with disabilities planning for higher education. The failure to provide clear 
explanations of the differences in the legal frameworks between K-12 and higher 
education in transition services results in false expectations, disappointment, and 
frustration for students with disabilities and their parents. In addition, the transition 
services currently provided often fail to sufficiendy involve the students with 
disabilities and to provide them with selTconfidence and self-advocacy skills. 

For many students with disabilities the path to higher education is not an orderly march 
from K-12 education guided by a transition plan and an IEP. Of those with disabilities 
in the primary college-going years (birth to 39), about half did not have the benefit of 
the IEP transition process because the onset of their disability occurred after they left 
secondary school. Other students with disabilities delay higher education, entering on 
average three years later than students without disabilities. 

The federal Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) program is an important source of support 
to students with disabilities in the transition to higher education. About a quarter of all 
undergraduate students with disabilities, between 300,000 and 400,000, annually receive 
postsecondary education assistance through VR. Sufficient funds are not available to serve 
all who could benefit from VR services. 

Colleges may not discriminate against students with disabilities in admissions or programs. 
This means that these students must be able to meet the academic standards of the 
school in spite of their disabilities if they are provided reasonable accommodations. 
Accommodations which are a “fundamental alteration” of a program or which would 
impose an “undue” financial or administrative burden are not required. 



In higher education, the 
student is protected 
against discrimination 
and provided an equal 
opportunity, but there 
is no process aimed at 
achieving success. 
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To receive accommodations students with disabilities must disclose their disabilities and 
take the initiative in requesting accommodations. They must also, often at their own 
expense, document their disability. Accommodations aim to give students with disabilities 
an equal opportunity for all the benefits of higher education. Accommodations tailored to 
the needs of the individual student can include an extended time for timed examinations, 
special parking spaces, and large print software. 

Faculty attitudes and the academic culture are the major barriers to the successful 
implementation of accommodations for students with disabilities. Faculty are often 
ignorant about their responsibilities and about how to relate to students with disabilities. 
Faculty resent being told what to do by low-level administrators in the disability services 
offices and not being able to review or question the legitimacy of a student s disability or 
the accommodation that is prescribed. 

On many campuses in-service training in pedagogy including useful skills and techniques 
relevant to the education of students with disabilities is provided to both faculty and 
graduate students. The U.S. Department of Education’s Demonstration Projects to Ensure 
Students with Disabilities Receive a Quality Higher Education has also supported model 
projects, technical assistance, and professional development for faculty. 

Students with LD are the largest group of students with disabilities (about 40 percent 
of the freshmen with disabilities). The number of freshmen with LD has increased by a 
factor of ten since 1976, and students with LD constitute about one in 25 undergraduate 
students. More dependent college students with LD are in the highest income quartile than 
any other disability category. Some suspect that it is the result of affluent parents buying 
fake LD diagnoses to gain an educational advantage for their children. While widespread, 
there is no evidence to support this suspicion. LD is also an “invisible” disability that is not 
readily apparent to lay observers. Thus, students with LD bear a special burden of proof to 
establish their special needs. LD is also a relatively new phenomenon. Thus, students with 
LD are a large, rapidly growing and new group of students with disabilities whose disability 
is “invisible” and who are disproportionately from affluent families. Therefore, faculty and 
administrator resistance and skepticism is compounded. 

Federal laws also require that all higher education programs be physically accessible to 
students with disabilities. In recent decades the removal of architectural barriers such as by 
providing curb cuts and ramps has been the most visible and successful front in making 
higher education more inclusive for students with disabilities. 

Students with disabilities generally have lower incomes than their peers without disabilities. 
These students rely on the same federal, state, and institutional programs that serve low- 
income students generally. Therefore, their opportunities have been diminished by the 
inadequate levels of financial aid, particularly grants, that affect all low-income students. 

In addition, it is expensive for low-income students with disabilities to meet the special 
needs associated with daily life and academic life. These additional costs are often not met 
because financial aid funds are limited or the financial need of students with disabilities 
exceeds the maximum awards in various programs. Students with disabilities also generally 
need more time for self-care, daily living, and academic tasks than their peers without 
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disabilities. This results in students with disabilities taking twice as long to complete their 
degrees as their peers without disabilities. The longer time that students with disabilities 
need to complete their studies increases their costs and the financial barriers they face. In 
addition, federal student aid programs, particularly the Pell Grant program, do not provide 
the flexibility to offer a maximum full-time award to students with disabilities who are 
making their full-time effort. 

Students with disabilities often face difficulties in assembling a financial aid “package” from 
diverse sources because of standard expectations for employment and borrowing that are 
unrealistic as well as the complex coordination of outside sources of support. 



Summary of recommendations 

General recommendations: 

D To increase the number of students with disabilities prepared for higher education, 
teachers and administrators in K-12 education should continue the improvements in 
the acceptance of students with disabilities as full-fledged learners for whom there 
are high expectations. Continuous development in pedagogy and services for these 
students should be encouraged. In addition, a greater proportion of the education of 
students with disabilities should include exposure to the core curriculum in regular 
classrooms and be aimed at preparation for standard high school diplomas. 

|> To overcome financial barriers to higher education faced by low-income students with 
disabilities, student financial aid, especially grants adequate to pay college costs, should 
be available. 



Specific recommendations: 

D In the transition process, students with disabilities and their parents should be apprised 
in clear and unambiguous terms of the differences in the rights and responsibilities of 
students and schools in K-12 versus higher education. 

\> Transition activities should place a much greater emphasis on providing effective self- 
advocacy skills to students with disabilities who are interested in higher education. 

D Students with disabilities interested in higher education should be required to play a 
more active leadership role in the development and execution of their transition plans. 

D Appropriate updating of disability documentation should become a routine aspect of 
transition programs for students with disabilities planning to attend higher education. 

|> In-service training and professional development opportunities for faculty members 
and graduate students devoted to the education of students with disabilities should be 
strengthened and expanded. 
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\> College presidents and other academic administrators should provide more aggressive 
and explicit advocacy on behalf of educational opportunities for students with 
disabilities, comparable to that which now addresses low-income, multicultural, and 
gender concerns. 

D The Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance should conduct a study and 
provide recommendations to Congress and the Secretary of Education on the issue of 
providing full-time amounts of federal student aid to students with disabilities who are 
studying “full time” given their capability. 

D Professional organizations of student financial aid administrators should provide in- 
service training opportunities to improve the understanding of their members of the 
special issues and circumstances facing low-income students with disabilities. 
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Introduction 



Inclusion in education of students with disabilities 

O ne of the most significant threads in American history is the progressive inclusion of 
all people into the social and political mainstream as equal partners and participants 
treated with dignity in light of their fundamental equality as human beings. This 
narrative applies in particular to the history of education in the United States as the story 
of a sometimes halting but ultimately steady expansion of educational opportunities to 
more and more Americans. In the first century of its history as a nation America accepted 
as a basic responsibility of government the obligation to provide a free public elementary 
and secondary education for all. Education for the elite gave way to popular education. In 
its second century, those on the margins of society have been increasingly included in the 
mainstream of education. Racial segregation in education was dismantled by court cases 
such as Brown v. Board of Education (1954) and legislation such as the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 is one landmark in the expansion of 
educational opportunities for women. 

Students with disabilities, long marginalized in education, are the most recent 
group to be designated for full participation. Prior to 1975 a million or more young 
people with disabilities per year were simply refused entry into public schools. In 
the early 1970s, two federal court cases relying on the equal protection clause of the 
14 th Amendment established the right to a free appropriate public education in the 
most appropriate mainstream setting for all children with disabilities. 1 Inspired by 
the civil rights movement that fought Jim Crow, people with disabilities and their 
advocates emerged politically to demand civil rights for people with disabilities. 2 
The independent living movement signaled the determination of these people to 
be included in the American mainstream. The crucial breakthroughs for educational 
opportunity for students with disabilities came with the enactment of two pieces 
of federal legislation. The first is Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
which prohibits discrimination against otherwise qualified persons with disabilities 
in any program or activity receiving federal funds, including education. 3 The second 
is the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (1975), which mandates a free 
appropriate public education for all children with disabilities and establishes a set 
of procedures to ensure that the appropriate education is in fact provided to these 



1 See PARC v. Pennsylvania, 334 F. Supp. 1257 (E.D. Pa. 1971) and Mills v. Board of Education, 348 F. Supp. 866 (D.D.C. 1972). 

2 One of the rallying cries of persons with disabilities demanding political participation and control over their own destiny 
was: “Nothing about us without us.” See,J.I. Charlton, Nothing about Us without Us: Disability, Oppression and Empowerment 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). This has historical resonance as identical to the call of advocates for the 
recreation of a Polish state at the 1919 post- Wo rid War I peace conference in Paris, who demanded to be consulted in 
drawing new central European borders. In Polish it is: “Nic o nas bez nas.” 

3 PL 93-112. 
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students. 4 The Education for All Handicapped Children Act was renamed the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in 1990. These two laws were 
powerfully reinforced by the Americans with Disabilities Act (1990), a civil rights law 
that prohibits discrimination in employment, public services, transportation, public 
accommodations, and telecommunications against anyone who has a disability. 5 



Opportunities in higher education for students with disabilities 

The inclusion of students with disabilities in elementary and secondary education has not 
automatically transferred to their inclusion in higher education. In this country elementary 
and secondary education and higher education are two quite separate realms in admissions, 
curriculum, governance, finance, and policy. However, the inclusion of these students 
in elementary and secondary education has created three strong forces to include these 
students in higher education as well. 

First, inclusion of students with disabilities in elementary and secondary education is a 
clear precedent that creates an obvious expectation that they will be included at the next 
level of education. There is no acceptable principle that would deny higher education 
opportunities to students with disabilities, particularly since higher education has 
increasingly become a necessary step on the path to full participation in American life. 

Second, in 1990, IDEA was amended explicitly to require that students with disabilities be 
provided with transition services to lead them to life beyond secondary school including 
higher education, independent living, and employment. Thus, there is now a clear 
legislative path from secondary school to higher education. 

Third, the inclusion of students with disabilities in elementary and secondary education has 
resulted in growing numbers of these students who have the appropriate secondary school 
diplomas and academic preparation to qualify for higher education. Increasing numbers 
of students with disabilities are now knocking on the doors of higher education and 
demanding entrance. 

This report discusses the size and composition of this population of students with disabilities 
who are now claiming access to higher education. The report also examines the stages 
through which students with disabilities must pass to reach the goal of success in higher 
education — preparation in elementary and secondary schools, transition to higher 
education, and accommodations to provide equal educational opportunity. The report 
focuses on the special barriers faced by these students at each stage and reviews the programs 
now in place to facilitate access to and achievement in higher education. Special topics of 
architectural barriers, student financial aid, and students with learning disabilities (LD) also are 
discussed. Each of these topics is approached from the point of view of policymakers starting 
with the requirements and options available under current federal law and considering how 
the law and practice can be changed to enhance opportunities for students with disabilities. 



4 PL 94-142. 

5 PL 101-336. 
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The medical and social models of disability 

This inquiry concerning access to higher education for persons with disabilities must start 
by defining “people with disabilities .’’The traditional view, and probably still the view of 
the average person, is that disabilities are defects or deficiencies in individuals that set them 
apart from “normal” people. The number of people with various defects can be identified 
and counted, and the appropriate public policy response is to fix or remedy what is 
“wrong” or to “care for” the disabled. This is often called the “medical model.” Among the 
problems of this model are its failure to consider the degree to which those with physical 
or mental impairments feel that they are “disabled” and what “help” or “care” they want. 

More recently a “social model” of disability has been advanced that views persons with 
disabilities as full-fledged members of society, who are not to be marginalized or stigmatized. 
For example, the “Findings” of IDEA state: “Disability is a natural part of the human 
experience and in no way diminishes the right of individuals to participate in or contribute 
to society .” 6 In the view of the social model, these persons live in a social environment 
that fails to meet their needs. Much of this “disabling environment” is artificial, produced 
by human art rather than by nature. This applies, for example, to housing, transport, 
communications, public services, and education programs and institutions. In this view, there 
are not a number of disabled persons there are instead a number of disabling environments 
or social circumstances. Proponents of the social model believe that disability is not personal 
tragedy; it is social oppression and that “if you change society, disability will disappear .” 7 

Taking the social model a step further, a post-modern view of disability is: “If norms are 
a product of society, and disability is defined as a departure from the norm, then disability 
is a social construct .” 8 One direction that this thinking leads is to observe that everyone 
is born “disabled” and in the course of a life cycle again becomes or remains “disabled” at 
different individual rates and times. Thus, there is not a dichotomy between the disabled 
and the non-disabled; disability is, in fact, normal for all. 

These are intriguing and challenging considerations. However, the federal legislative 
framework that deals with persons with disabilities defines them in terms of “impairments.” 
And, more importantly for this policy analysis, all of the data generally follow the categories 
of impairment specified in federally-funded studies grounded in current law. Therefore, as 
a practical matter, this report must deal with the issue in terms of individuals with various 
impairments who face obstacles and barriers to full opportunities for higher education. In 
this report the population of persons with disabilities is generally defined as those having a 
“disability” as defined in the Americans with Disabilities Act. This definition is: 

“The term ‘disability’ means, with respect to an individual — (A) a physical or mental 
impairment that substantially limits one or more of the major life activities of such 
individual; (B) a record of such an impairment; or (C) being regarded as having such 
an impairment.” 9 



6 IDEA, Section 601(c)(1). 

7 Gareth Williams, “Theorizing Disability,” Gary L. Albrecht, Katherine D. Seelman and Michael Bury, eds.. Handbook of 
Disability Studies (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2001) p. 135. 

8 Ibid., p. 136. 

9 ADA, Section 3 (2). This definition is basically identical to the definition of “individual with a disability” in the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, Section 7(20). 
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While this analysis is to some extent trapped in the medical model by the laws and the data 
that are gathered pursuant to them, the social model nevertheless provides an important 
context for this study. In particular, the social model leads to an understanding that the 
policy objective is not to “fix” those with disabilities but to respect them. In addition, this 
model also encourages recognition that the obstacles to educational opportunities faced by 
those with disabilities are largely man-made and should yield to the civil and human rights 
of individuals with disabilities. 



College qualified students with disabilities 

Having a definition of persons with disabilities, the next basic question is which of those 
persons constitute the universe of those seeking higher education opportunities. Answering 
this question highlights one of the important differences between the legislative and legal 
regimes governing elementary and secondary education for persons with disabilities and 
education for these persons in higher education. Elementary and secondary education is, 
of course, compulsory; all must attend. The dominant philosophy of the current laws takes 
the compulsory nature of elementary and secondary education to its necessary conclusion 
with respect to the education of those with disabilities. All such persons, regardless of the 
severity of their disability, are to be educated. There are to be “zero rejects.” If education 
is so important that all must be compelled to attend, then it follows that all should be 
accepted and educated. In addition, the prevailing view is that there is to be no “cessation 
of services” to students with disabilities during their time in elementary and secondary 
education. Therefore, in particular, students with disabilities should not be expelled 
from elementary and secondary education for disciplinary reasons. More appropriate 
interventions may be used and the student s placement may be changed, but the student 
should not be denied educational services . 10 

Higher education attendance is voluntary, not compulsory. Those admitted to higher 
education must meet specified academic and other standards, and in the case of selective 
institutions even many of those who meet the standards are not admitted. “Zero rejects” 
does not apply. It is also commonplace for students to be terminated at a higher education 
institution, most commonly for substandard academic performance. “No cessation of 
services” also does not apply in higher education. Thus, in general, attention must be 
focused on providing higher educational opportunities for those persons with disabilities 
who can meet the academic standards for admission, progress, and graduation, who are, in 
short, “college qualified.” 

Limiting the universe to the college qualified generally excludes those secondary school 
students with disabilities who have significant mental retardation or other developmental 
impairments that leave them without the intellectual capacity to succeed academically in 
higher education. Of course, the instruments and measures used to determine whether a 
student with a disability is college qualified must themselves not be discriminatory. They 



10 On “zero rejects,” “cessation of services” and discipline see, Robert Silverstein, “Framework for Understanding IDEA in 
General and the Discipline Provisions in Particular,” Center for the Study and Advancement of Disability Policy, unpublished 
manuscript, September 2002. See also, Robert Silverstein, “Emerging Disability Policy Framework: A Guidepost for 
Analyzing Public Policy,” Iowa Law Review, v. 85, no. 5 (2000). 
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must, in fact, measure what they claim to measure rather than simply reflect a person’s 
disability. To take an obvious example, a blind person should not be denied access to higher 
education on the basis of a test that is only administered in printed form. 

There is clearly no bright line separating those who have the intellectual capacity to 
participate in higher education from those who do not. This is particularly the case since 
American higher education offers a very broad spectrum of courses of study, including 
a variety of vocational, athletic, and artistic programs, in which those with many levels 
of mental ability can succeed. However, the basic points are two. First, higher education 
is fundamentally different from elementary and secondary education: compulsory versus 
voluntary, and zero rejects versus elective. Second, in considering opportunities for higher 
education this report will focus on a subset rather than all of the students with disabilities 
in secondary schools . 11 



11 Some higher education institutions host programs and activities for individuals with mental retardation and other 
significant disabilities. These persons can benefit from an age-appropriate setting and programs and activities designed 
for their needs such as independent living, social, personal, and employment skills development, recreational and cultural 
enrichment, and improved self-esteem. However, these activities and programs generally do not produce credit in a higher 
education program leading to a credential. While these programs are certainly very valuable, those who participate in them 
are not among the subjects of this report, which focuses on those with disabilities who are participating in higher education. 
See, Debra A. Neubert, M. Sherrill Moon and Vanessa Redd, “Post-secondary educational practices for individuals with 
mental retardation and other significant disabilities: A review of the literature ,' ” Journal of Vocational Rehabilitation, v. 16 (2001) 
and Meg Grigal, Debra Neubert and M. Sherrill Moon, “Postsecondary Options for Students with Significant Disabilities,” 
TEACHING Exceptional Children, v. 35, no. 2 (Nov./Dec. 2002). 
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CHAPTER 1 

Population of Students with 
Disabilities: Size and Characteristics 

T his chapter provides descriptive statistics drawn from a variety of sources about 

students with disabilities. First, an overview of people with disabilities in the entire 
U.S. population age five and over is presented to provide a broad perspective of 
population statistics based on the Census. Current samples from other national data sets are 
discussed for children, high school students, high school completers, students transitioning 
to college, students in college, and students post-degree completion. In most cases the 
average experiences of students with disabilities are compared to their peers without 
disabilities. In this way, the successive samples provide a snapshot of today’s educational 
pipeline and postsecondary experience for students with disabilities. 

Because several different data sources are used throughout this section, no single definition 
of disability applies. Table 1 illustrates the variety of disability categories used in different 
data sets. However, the source of the data, whether or not the data are self-reported, and 
specifics about the defining characteristics are described. Inconsistencies exist in the data 
because of differences in survey definitions, methods of survey, and sample selection. Key 
patterns or differences that may have implications for policy are emphasized. 



Overview of the population with disabilities 

According to the Census 2000, almost 50 million people (about 19 percent of the total 
population over age five) reported having some type of a disability 1 (Table 2). The 
population breaks down into the following categories of disability: about 4 percent 
reported having a sight or hearing disability; 8 percent reported a physical condition that 
limited their basic life activities; 5 percent reported conditions that limit their abilities 
in learning, remembering, or concentrating; and 3 percent had a physical, mental, 
or emotional condition that made it difficult to function inside their home. Among 
respondents who were aged 16 to 64, about 6 percent reported that they were limited in 
their ability to leave home, and about 12 percent of respondents 16 to 64 reported that 
their condition affected their ability to work. Close to half of individuals with disabilities 
reported having more than one disability so these categories were not mutually exclusive. 

Figures about disability by race and by age revealed some differences (Table 2). Asians, 
age five and older had the smallest percentage of disabilities (17 percent) and then Whites 



1 Census excluded people in the military and institutionalized populations (people under formally authorized, supervised care 
or custody) such as those in correctional institutions or nursing homes. 
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Table 1: Disability categories used in surveys cited in this report 



Individuals with 
Disabilities 
Education Act 
Child with a 
disability-from 
IDEA Section 
602 (3)(A)(i) 


Census 2000 


Education Dept./ 
Office of Special 
Education 
Programs 2001 


National Longitudinal 
Transition Study-2 
2000 


National Education 
Longitudinal 
Study 
1988 


National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Survey 1999- 
2000, Baccalaureate 8c 
Beyond, and the Beginning 
Postsecondary Student 
Longitudinal Studies 


Harris Poll/ 
National 
Organization on 
Disability 2000 


Cooperative 

Institutional 

Research 

Program 


Visual 

impairment 


Sensory disability- 
sight or hearing 


Visual 

impairment 


Visual impairment 


Visual impairment 


Vision 


Visual, hearing, or 


Partially 
sighted or blind 


Hearing 

impairment 


Hearing 

impairment 


Hearing impairment 


Hearing impairment 
or deaf 


Hearing 


Hearing 


Speech 

impairment/ 

language 

impairment 




Speech 

impairment/ 

language 

impairment 


Speech impairment/ 
language impairment 


Speech problem 


Speech or language 
impairment 


talking impairment 


Speech 


Orthopedic 

impairment 


Physical disability 


Orthopedic 

impairment 


Orthopedic impairment 


Orthopedic 

impairment 


Orthopedic/mobility 


Physical handicap 
or disability 


Orthopedic 


Specific learning 
disability 




Learning 

disability 


Learning disability 


Learning disability 


Specific learning 
disability/ dyslexia 


Learning disability 


Learning 

disability 




Mental disability 








Mental illness/depression 


Emotional or 
mental disability 






Self care disability 
















Difficulty going 
outside the home 
(16 & older) 
















Employment 
disability 
(16 8c older) 














Mental 

retardation 




Mental 

retardation 


Mental retardation 










Serious 

emotional 

disturbance 




Emotional 

disturbance 


Emotional disturbance 














Multiple 

disabilities 


Multiple disabilities 
(deaf-blindness) 














Deaf-blindness 












Autism 




Autism 












Traumatic brain 
injury 




Traumatic 
brain injury 






Traumatic brain injury 
















Health problems 




Health-related 

disability 












Attention Deficit Disorder 






Other health 
impairment 




Other health 
impairment 


Other health 
impairment-includes 
autism and traumatic 
brain injury 


Other health 
problem (mental 
retardation, 
emotional problem, 
other physical 
disability) 


Some other 
limiting condition 


Considers self 
a person with a 
disability/ would 
be considered 
a person with a 
disability by others 


Other 



NOTE: None of these data sources use the categories of disability outlined in the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). Not only do they not use the same categories of impairments that are specified in the ADA 
regulations, but they also fail to account for those who have “a record of such an impairment” and those who are “regarded as having an impairment .” 2 



28 C.F.R. Sec. 36.104. 
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Table 2: Percentage of the Population with Any Disability by Age and Race 



Race and Hispanic or Latino origin 


Total aged 5 
and older 


5 8c older 


5 to 15 


16 to 64 


65 8c older 


TOTAL 


257,167,52? 


19.3 


5.8 


19.6 


41.9 


White alone 


195,100,538 


18.5 


5.6 


16.8 


40.6 


Black or African American alone 


30,297,703 


24.3 


70 


26.4 


50.8 


American Indian and Alaska Native alone 


2,187,50 7 


24.3 


7.7 


270 


57.6 


Asian alone 


9,455,058 


16.6 


2.9 


16.9 


40.8 


Native Hawaiian and Other Pacific Islander alone 


337,996 


19.0 


5.1 


21.0 


48.5 


Some other race alone 


13,581,921 


19.9 


5.2 


23.5 


50.4 


Two or more races 


6,206,804 


21.7 


71 


25.1 


51.8 


Hispanic or Latino (of any race) 


31,041,269 


20.9 


5.4 


24.0 


48.5 


White alone, not Hispanic or Latino 


180,151,084 


18.3 


5.7 


16.2 


40.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Census. Disability Status: 2000 Census Brief, Issued March 2003 



(19 percent) . Blacks and Native Americans had the highest percentage of disabilities (24 
percent for both). Hispanics of any race had a 21 percent rate of disability. A lower rate of 
disability among Asians and Whites was constant in all age categories. 

Rates of disability also increase with age among certain types of disability such as sensory 
or physical disabilities (Table 3). Among the populations age five to 15, 6 percent reported 
having a disability. This figure rose to 19 percent for those age 16 to 64, and 42 percent for 
those age 65 and older. 

Census data were useful for describing some aspects of disability in the general population. 
However, there were limitations with using the data to examine educational opportunity 
because secondary and postsecondary achievement are not captured in each disability 
category. Data on disabilities also were not comparable from the 1990 to 2000 Census 
because the questionnaire was changed to include more categories of disability 3 , and 
the 1990 Census asked only about those 15 years old or older (versus five and older in 
Census 2000). Despite these limitations the data captured information about the current 
magnitude of disability in the U.S. population. 



Children with disabilities 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, the percentage of children under 
age 21 being served through federally supported programs for youth with disabilities 
has steadily increased. 4 Since the law requires that all students with disabilities receive 
support through these programs, these participation figures were used as a proxy in 
order to provide data describing the number of students with a disability. In 1990, 
approximately 5 million children received such federal support, and in 2000 the 



3 The 1990 Census had only three types of disability questions with three subparts that addressed the individual’s ability to 
work, leave the home, or care for themselves. 

4 Students are served under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) . 
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Table 3: Characteristics of population by age, disability 
status, and type of disability: 2000 



TOTAL 





Number 


Percent 


Population 5 years and over 


257,167,52? 


100 


With any disability 


49,746,248 


19.3 


Population 5 to 15 years 


45,133,66? 


100 


With any disability 


2,614,919 


5.8 


Sensory 


442,894 


1 


Physical 


455,461 


1 


Mental 


2,078,502 


4.6 


Self-care 


419,018 


0.9 


Population 16 to 64 years 


178,687,234 


100 


With any disability 


33,153,211 


18.6 


Sensory 


4,123,902 


2.3 


Physical 


11,150,365 


6.2 


Mental 


6,764,439 


3.8 


Self-care 


3,149,875 


1.8 


Soing outside the home 


11,414,508 


6.4 


Employment disability 


21,287,570 


11.9 


Population 65 years and over 


33,346,626 


100 


With any disability 


13,978,118 


41.9 


Sensory 


4,738,479 


14.2 


Physical 


9,545,680 


28.6 


Mental 


3,592,912 


10.8 


Self-care 


3,183,840 


9.5 


Going outside the home 


6,795,517 


20.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Census. Disability Status: 2000 Census Brief, Issued March 2003 



figure rose to 6 million, an increase from about 
12 percent to 13 percent of children under 
age 21. 5 Among the explanations for this are 
increased incidence of disability, better diagnosis 
and identification of disability, and improved 
compliance with the law. 

In 2000, among those with disabilities, the largest 
portion had specific learning disabilities (46 
percent). Speech or language impairments made 
up nearly 17 percent of these students, mental 
retardation comprised 10 percent, and emotional 
disturbance was 8 percent. Much smaller 
percentages of children fell into categories such 
as hearing, visual, orthopedic, deaf-blindness, 
autism, developmental delay, traumatic brain 
injury, other health impairments and multiple 
disabilities. About 9 percent of children with 
disabilities were preschoolers. 

High school-aged students 
with disabilities 

Based on data compiled for the annual report to 
Congress from the Department of Education’s 
Office of Special Education Programs, the number 
of youth aged 14 to 21 served by federal programs 
for youth with disabilities in the 2000-01 school 
year was two million, making up 13 percent of all 
ninth through twelfth grade students. 6 More than 
half of these youth had learning disabilities. 



Another way of capturing information about students with disabilities in high school is with 
the National Longitudinal Transition Study-2 (NLTS2), 7 a nationally representative sample of 
about 11,000 youth that was designed as follow-up to the National Longitudinal Transition 
Study of 1987 (NLTS: 1987). The NLTS2 looked at 13 to 16 year old students receiving 
special education services in order to examine how this population had changed, and the 
longitudinal data will examine how students persist in education and what outcomes they 
achieve beyond education. 8 



5 National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), Digest of Education Statistics, (Washington, DC: author, 2002) Table 52. 

6 This percentage is derived from the portion of students with a disability aged 14 to 21 and enrollment numbers of 9th to 
12th grade students from the NCES, Digest of Education Statistics (2002) Table 56. A portion of these two million may include 
high school aged students who are not enrolled in a high school, but this figure is being used as a proxy for determining the 
number of students with a disability in high school. 

7 This study is sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs. 

8 This national study was initiated through the Office of Special Education Programs in the U.S. Department of Education. In 
1987, it was one of the first efforts to study the experiences and outcomes of youth with a disability in the U.S. 
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Similar to the Department of Education figures, researchers 
with the NLTS2 found that almost 13 percent of those 
aged 13 to 16 received special education services. 9 
Among those with disabilities more than six out of 10 
students (61 percent) had learning disabilities (Table 4). 
Speech and language impairments consisted of 3 percent, 
students with mental retardation made up 13 percent, and 
emotional disturbances were 12 percent of those with 
disabilities. Other health impairments made up 5 percent 
of the population and the remaining disability categories 
combined made up 6 percent (including hearing, visual, 
orthopedic, and deaf-blindness) . More than half of all youth 
with disabilities had more than one kind of disability. 



Table 4: Distribution of youth with disabilities by 
main disability (NLTS/NLTS2 ages 15-1?) 





198? 


2001 1 


Learning disability 


60.4 


61.4 


Speech/language impairment 


4.4 


3.2 


Mental retardation 


18.0 


13.0 


Emotional disturbance 


11.4 


11.9 


Hearing impairment 


1.4 


1.4 


Visual impairment 


.6 


.6 


Orthopedic impairment 


1.0 


1.2 


Other health impairment 


1.4 


5.3 


Multiple disabilities 


1.3 


2.2 



NOTE: Some changes in “other health impairment” category contributed to the 
increase in 2001. Figures may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Report prepared for U.S. Department of Education by SRI International 
(April, 2003), Youth with Disabilities: A Changing Population, A Report of Findings 
from the NLTS and the NLTS2. 



The NLTS2 indicated that boys were slightly more 
likely to have disabilities than girls. White youth were 
represented at similar percentages to the general 
population, but African Americans made up 21 percent 
of youth with disabilities compared to 16 percent of the 

general population in this age range. Slightly fewer Hispanics were represented (14 
percent) among youth with disabilities compared to the general population (16 percent). 
The NLTS2 also indicated that youth with disabilities had lower income levels than 
their peers without disabilities. Thirty-five percent came from families with household 
incomes less than $25,000, whereas only 20 percent of their peers without disabilities 
came from households below this income level. Those with ethnic minority backgrounds 
were more likely to have lower income levels than White youth. 



High school completion 

The gap in educational achievement between adults with disabilities and non-disabled adults 
appears to have decreased over time, but substantial differences are still evident. According 
to a 2001 Harris Poll Survey of Americans with Disabilities, 10 high school participation and 
completion among adults with disabilities has improved in the last 15 years. Researchers found 
that 78 percent of adults with disabilities reported they had received a high school diploma 
compared to 91 percent of the general population, a difference of 13 percentage points. In 1986 
that figure was 61 percent compared to 85 percent of the general population, a difference of 24 
percentage points. Increasingly more youth with disabilities are completing high school. 

According to a recent General Accounting Office (GAO) study, during the 2000-01 school 
year, almost 57 percent of youth with disabilities completed high school with a standard 
diploma and 11 percent with an alternative credential. 11 Students with mental retardation, 



9 Report prepared for U.S. Department of Education by SRI International (April, 2003), Youth with Disabilities : A Changing 
Population, A Report of Findings from the NLTS and the NLTS2. 

10 National Organization on Disability. N.O.D ./Harris Survey of Americans with Disabilities. (Washington, DC: author, 2002) 

11 U.S. General Accounting Office Report. Special Education: Federal Actions Can Assist States in Improving Postsecondary 
Outcomes for Youth. (Washington, DC: author, 2003). 
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Figure A: Percentage distribution of 1988 eighth graders with a disability, and 
among those with disabilities, the percentage reporting disability type 




^Parent reported student had any other disability including health problems, emotional problems, mental retardation, or other physical 
disabilities and had received services for it. 

NOTE: Percentages do not sum to 100 because some individuals reported multiple disabilities. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Students with Disabilities in Postsecondary education: A Profile of Preparation, Participation, and 
Outcomes. (Washington, DC: author, 1999). 



other cognitive disabilities, sensory impairments, and multiple disabilities were more 
likely to obtain an alternative credential, and those with emotional disturbances, learning 
disabilities, speech language impairments, and mental retardation were more likely to drop 
out. 12 Youth with emotional disturbances had a dropout rate of 53 percent, twice that of 
youth with other disabilities. 

Although dropout rates among youth with disabilities appear to be decreasing over 
the last decade, these youth still drop out at a higher rate than their peers without 
disabilities. 13 There are a number of ways to calculate dropout rates. 14 The method used 
by the Office of Special Education Programs in its 2002 Annual Report to Congress 
determined that the dropout rate of youth with disabilities aged 14 and older, was 29 
percent, down from 34 percent five years earlier. It is difficult to compare students 
with disabilities to their peers without disabilities because comparable data are not 
available using the same definitions of dropout. GAO indicated that data collected by 
NCES from 33 states showed that “high school completion rates ranged from about 63 
percent to 89 percent. . .among 37 states, dropout rates ranged from about 3 percent to 
9 percent.” 15 



12 ibid. 

13 U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs. Twenty-Fourth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. (Washington, DC: author, 2002). 

14 One method used by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of Special Education Programs in their annual report to 
Congress is to divide the number of students who are age 14 and older who dropped out by the total number of students in 
the same age group who are known to have left school (graduated with a standard diploma, received a certificate of completion, 
reached the maximum age for services, died, or dropped out) . 

15 U.S. General Accounting Office. 
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Table 5: Percentage distribution of 1988 eighth graders according to high school 
completion status as of 2000, by disability status and type 





Had diploma 
or equivalent 


Workingtoward diploma 
or equivalent 


Neither 


Total 


92 .2 


i.i 


6.2 


Does not have a disability 


93.6 


0.9 


5.5 


Has a disability 


82.5 


2.4 


10.2 


Visual impairment 


90.0 


0.0 


10.0 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


85.6 


2.5 


2.0 


Orthopedic impairment 


81.2 


1.3 


12.0 


Learning disability 


85.2 


3.0 


11.2 


Speech impairment 


96.6 


1.0 


2.4 


Other health related disability 


85.2 


2.3 


12.5 



NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1998, Fourth Follow-up 
(NELS:88/00), Data Analysis System. 



Transition to college 

IDEA has required that schools create a transition plan for each student with a disability as 
part of the student’s Individual Education Plan (IEP) . These transition plans are intended to 
systematically prepare students with disabilities for college, employment, and independent 
living based upon an agreement between the school, students, and parent, when the child 
reaches age 14. 16 Youth with disabilities are much more likely to enter employment than 
postsecondary education after high school. 17 

Education researchers say it is difficult to determine how many students with disabilities 
transition from high school to postsecondary education. 18 One cannot simply look at 
the figures of students with a disability who have graduated and examine who enrolls in 
college. First, every student with a disability who completes high school is not college 
qualified. Second, many high school graduates with a disability delay entry to college, and 
data about students with disabilities in college who start in a given year do not adequately 
capture this delay. Third, some students with disabilities may not indicate a disability on 
self-reported surveys and therefore would be missing from data, and college students with 
a disability sometimes choose not to seek disability services while enrolled in college. This 
differs from K-12 where the law requires that students are identified and served through 
special education programs. Finally, some students are diagnosed with disabilities for the 
first time when they begin college, while others are diagnosed while enrolled in college. 19 

One data set that does track student progress over time is the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 eighth graders (NELS:88). NELS:88 is the most recent 



16 IDEA, Section 612 (a)(1). 

17 U.S. General Accounting Office. 

18 U.S. Department of Education (1999). Students with Disabilities in Postsecondary Education: A Profile ofi Preparation, Participation, 
and Outcomes. Washington, DC: National Center for Education Statistics. 

19 U.S. Department of Education (1999). 
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Table 6: Percentage of 1988 eighth graders who completed 
high school according to postsecondary education 
experience as of 2000, by disability status and type 





EVER 

ATTENDED PSE 


EVER ATTENDED 
4-YEAR PSE 


Total 


82.7 


67.4 


Does not have a disability 


84.2 


68.9 


Has a disability 


72.9 


56.4 


Visual impairment 


65.6 


46.9 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


73.4 


50.3 


Orthopedic impairment* 


74.8 


75.1 


Learning disability 


69.9 


54.5 


Speech impairment 


59.2 


64.6 


Other health related disability 


75.9 


57.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988, Fourth Follow-up (NELS:88/00), Data Analysis System. 



*N0TE: Subcategories of disabilities have small N in the sample which may have created some 
discrepancies in the data. In this case the data indicated that a larger percentage of students 
with an orthopedic impairment ever attended a 4-year institution that any PSE. 



longitudinal survey data available with a nationally 
representative sample of eighth grade students 
who were periodically followed through 2000 
when the majority of the cohort was eight years 
out of high school. 20 

Based on the NELS, among 1988 eighth graders 
about 1 1 percent had a disability, and among this 
group close to half had a learning disability (Figure 
A) . Students with disabilities in this cohort were less 
likely to complete high school by 1994 (72 percent) 
than their peers without disabilities (84 percent). 
Because students with disabilities tend to take longer 
to attain a high school diploma it is important to 
look at figures beyond 1994. By 2000, among these 
1988 eighth graders, 88 percent had a high school 
diploma or equivalent compared to those without a 
disability, 94 percent (Table 5) . 



Transition to postsecondary education was less likely 
for students with a disability (Table 6). By 2000, high 
school graduates with disabilities were less likely to enroll in some form of postsecondary 
education (73 percent) than their peers without disabilities (84 percent). Students with 
disabilities also were less likely than their counterparts to ever attend a four-year institution 
(56 percent versus 69 percent). 



Looking at degree attainment by the year 2000 (Table 7) among 1988 eighth graders 
who completed high school, students with disabilities were less likely to have a bachelor’s 
degree than their peers (27 percent versus 37 percent), more likely to have some 
postsecondary education with no degree attained (46 percent versus 40 percent), and 
more likely to have a certificate or license (15 percent versus 10 percent). 21 Those with 
learning disabilities were more likely to have some postsecondary experience with no 
degree (53 percent). 



The majority of youth with disabilities among 1988 eighth graders aspired to obtain a 
college degree. 22 However, many of these students did not have the appropriate academic 
preparation needed for college (Figure B). Among 1988 eighth graders, 56 percent of 
students with disabilities were not qualified for enrollment in a four-year college versus 
37 percent of students without disabilities. Among those who were highly qualified for 
enrollment in a four-year college, those with and without a disability enrolled in four-year 
colleges at the same rate of 79 percent. 23 



20 The NELS:88 is sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education. Follow ups were done in 1990, 1992, 1994 and 2000. 
Students with disabilities sometimes take longer to graduate from high school and delay enrollment in college, therefore, the 
latest follow-up is useful for examining educational outcomes. 

21 These figures may be a reflection of the fact that Vocational Rehabilitation support for students with disabilities is 
frequently oriented toward vocational training at less-than-two-year institutions. 

22 U.S. Department of Education (1999). 

23 Ibid. 
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Table ?: Percentage distribution of 1988 eighth graders who completed high school according to highest postsecondary 
education degree attained as of 2000, by disability status and type, and type of first institution attended 





S0MEPSE, 
NO DEGREE 


CERTIFICATE OR 
LICENSE 


ASSOCIATE’S 

DEGREE 


BACHELOR’S 

DEGREE 


MASTER'S DEGREE 
OR EQUIVALENT 


DOCTORAL OR 
PROFESSIONAL DEGREE 


TOTAL 


40.6 


10.4 


8.8 


35.6 


3.8 


0.2 


Does not have a disability 


39.9 


9.2 


8.9 


32.0 


3.9 


0.2 


Has a disability 


46.0 


15.1 


8.1 


26.2 


3.6 


0.5 


Visual impairment 


25.4 


28.2 


5.9 


34.2 


5.3 


0.0 


Hearing impairment 


46.5 


21.4 


4.9 


22.2 


0.0 


0.0 


Orthopedic impairment 


43.2 


6.9 


3.8 


43.2 


2.0 


0.0 


Learning disability 


53.2 


14.1 


9.4 


21.6 


1.3 


0.4 


Speech impairment 


36.2 


12.8 


9.2 


33.5 


6.6 


1.1 


Other health related disability 


43.0 


14.8 


2.3 


22.9 


6.4 


0.6 


Public, 4-year or above 














Does not have a disability 


30.3 


3.3 


4.5 


55.3 


5.6 


0.9 


Has a disability 


31.0 


2.8 


1.1 


61.5 


3.5 


0.0 


Private, non-profit, 4-year plus 














Does not have a disability 


20.6 


2.2 


2.9 


63.2 


8.8 


1.8 


Has a disability 


21.9 


1.6 


3.9 


53.1 


15.3 


4.1 


Public, 2-year 














Does not have a disability 


58.5 


12.5 


14.2 


13.9 


0.8 


0.1 


Has a disability 


61.1 


14.2 


10.0 


12.6 


2.1 


0.0 


Other institutions 














Does not have a disability 


38.2 


39.1 


12.3 


4.9 


0.1 


0.0 


Has a disability 


39.8 


43.8 


15.5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 



NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988, Fourth Follow-up (NELS:88/00), Data 
Analysis System. 



The NELS:88 data had some limitations because the initial data collection eliminated 
some students with severe disabilities. Although students were added to the sample in later 
follow ups and some original cohort members were added back into the study, all students 
with disabilities still may not be represented. In addition, this data is parent reported and 
there may be differences between the identification of a disability between the parents 
and the researchers. For example, a parent may report a limited English proficient child 
in the category of “speech disability.” Furthermore, because most schools in 1988 did not 
recognize students with attention deficit disorder or attention deficit hyperactivity disorder 
as having a disability, these students may be underreported or categorized under another 
disability type. Finally, recent improvements in early identification of disabilities and special 
education programming may not be captured in the NELS:88 due to age of the original 
cohort. The NLTS2, mentioned earlier in this section, should prove to be a good and more 
recent study of secondary school students and their progress in postsecondary education. 
However, NLTS2 began with 13 to 16 year old students in 2000 and data will only 
become useful for examining postsecondary access and persistence in 2007. 
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Figure B: Among 1988 eighth graders who completed high school by 1994, the percentage 
distribution according to a 4-year college qualification index,* by disability status 




*Based on an index of five measures including high school GPA, rank in class, NELS 1992 aptitude test, and SAT and ACT test scores among NELS 1992 
high school graduates who enrolled in a 4-year college. “Not qualified” — no value on any criterion that placed them in the top 25 percent of 4-year college 
students; “Minimally qualified” — had at least one value that placed them in the top 25 percent of 4-year college students; “Somewhat qualified”— had at 
least one value that placed them in the top 50 percent of 4-year college students. “Very qualified” — had at least one value that placed them in the top 25 
percent of 4-year college students; “highly qualified”— had at least one value that placed them in the top 10 percent of 4-year college students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Students with Disabilities in Postsecondary Education: A Prof He of Preparation, Participation, and 
Outcomes. (Washington, DC: author, 1999). 



Students with disabilities in postsecondary education 

National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) 

As a result of the success of IDEA in educating more students with disabilities at the K-12 
level, more students with disabilities are prepared for and continuing on to postsecondary 
education. Based on data from the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS: 
2000), 24 about 9 percent of all undergraduates reported having a disability. NPSAS is a 
cross-sectional sample of all students enrolled in all postsecondary institutions. The study 
looks at how students and their families pay for postsecondary education and provides a 
great deal of information on a variety of student characteristics. 

Among 1999-2000 undergraduates with a disability, 29 percent reported having an 
orthopedic impairment, 17 percent reported mental illness/depression, 15 percent reported 
health problems, 7 percent reported a hearing impairment, 6 percent reported attention 
deficit disorder, 5 percent reported vision impairment, 5 percent reported learning disabilities, 
0.2 percent reported speech impairment, and all others made up 15 percent (Figure C). 



24 Sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education 
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Figure C: Among 1999-2000 undergraduates who reported a disability or difficulty 
(9 percent of all)*, the percentage distribution by the main limiting condition 
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“"Includes students who reported having a “long-lasting” condition such as blindness, deafness, a severe vision or hearing impairment, a condition 
that limits “one or more of the basic physical activities such as walking, climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying” or who responded they had 
any other physical, mental, or emotional condition that lasted six or more months and who had difficulty doing one of the following five activities: 
getting to school, getting around campus, learning, dressing, or working at a job. An additional 2 percent responded “yes” to the questions about 
conditions, but did not report a specific difficulty. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Statistical Analysis Reports. Profile of Undergraduates in U.S. Postsecondary Education 
Institutions: 1999-2000. (Washington, DC: author, 2002). 



There are some important issues to note about the NPSAS 1999-00 figures. Although the 
percentage of the population with a disability seems comparable to figures in other data sets, 
the distribution across disability types differs a great deal. High percentages of orthopedic 
impairment and low percentages of learning disability are unusual findings and contrast 
sharply with the breakdown in other data sources. Because the NPSAS 95-96 has a completely 
different survey structure and fewer disability categories, it is not possible to compare older 
NPSAS data. The unusual findings may be explained by the fact that NPSAS is a sample of all 
students and it captures older students who, based on Census trends, may have higher rates of 
orthopedic impairment. Also, in an attempt to gather as much information as possible about 
students with disabilities the NPSAS 99-00 survey expanded the definitions of disability and 
captured more students. Thus, the small percentages in the category of learning disabilities 
and the large figures for orthopedic impairment may simply be related to the structure of the 
survey. Nonetheless, interesting patterns can be identified with the NPSAS data. 

Students with disabilities appeared to attend various types of institutions in proportions 
that are different from their peers without disabilities (Figure D). Among 1999-2000 
undergraduates with disabilities 49 percent attended a public two-year institution 
(compared to 41 percent of those with no reported disability); 26 percent of students with 
disabilities attended a public four-year institution (compared to 32 percent of those with 
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Figure D: Percentage distribution of 1999-2000 undergraduates by type of 
institution attended 




Source: U.S. Department of Education, NCES, Statistical Analysis Reports. Profile of Undergraduates in U.S. Postsecondary Education Institutions: 
1999-2000. (Washington, DC: author, 2002). 



no reported disability); and 11 percent attended a private four-year institution (compared 

to 14 percent of those with no reported disability). 

Some highlights of the demographic characteristics revealed by the NPSAS 1999-2000 

(Table 8) include: 

t> Female students reported some type of mental illness at significantly higher rates than 
males (21 versus 11 percent). 

t> Noticeable differences were evident among racial/ ethnic groups of students with 

disabilities. Asians reported the lowest incidence of disability (4 percent) and American 
Indian/Alaska Natives reported the highest rates (20 percent). 

D Income and disability appear to be inversely related. Those in the lowest income 
quartile have the highest rate of disability, especially for independent students. For 
example, 16 percent of independent students in the lowest quartile have a disability, 12 
percent in the middle quartiles, and 9 percent in the highest quartile. 

t> Disability rates for students with learning problems and attention deficit disorder 
did not conform to this pattern. Instead those in the highest income quartile had 
the highest rate of disability. Among dependent students with a learning disability 10 
percent were in the highest income quartile, 7 percent in the middle quartiles, and 
5 percent in the lowest. Among dependent students who reported attention deficit 
disorder, 5 percent were in the lowest incomes quartile, 15 percent in the middle, 
and 16 percent in the highest quartile. This pattern may be explained by the fact that 
costly diagnostic tests for disabilities are less accessible at the postsecondary level to 
those with lower incomes. 
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Table 8: Percentage of undergraduates who reported a disability or difficulty and among those who did, the percentage 
distribution, by type of disability: 1999-2000 



Institutional and student 
characteristics 


Any* 

disabilities 








AMONG STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 








Visual 


Hearing 


Speech 


Orthopedic 


Specific 

Learning 

disability 


Attention 

deficit 

disorder 


Mental 

illness/ 

depression 


Health 

impairments/ 

problems 


Other 


TOTAL 


9.3 


5.2 


6.2 


0.2 


29.4 


5.0 


6.4 


12.1 


15.1 


14.9 


4-year sector b 


Public and private not-for-profit 


2.2 


4.2 


6.6 


0.2 


22.1 


5.2 


8.4 


18.8 


14.2 


14.9 


Public 


7.8 


5.0 


6.2 


0.2 


26.8 


4.8 


2.2 


19.2 


14.2 


15.3 


Private not-for-profit 


2.5 


3.2 


6.2 


0.4 


22.8 


6.2 


11.4 


16.5 


14.2 


13.2 


Institution type" 


Public 
















Less-than-2-year 


13.9 


3.2 


10.8 


0.0 


40.4 


0.5 


3.3 


4.0 


10.2 


22.6 


2-year 


107 


5.8 


2.1 


0.2 


30.3 


4.9 


5.4 


12.1 


15.3 


13.9 


4-year nondoctorate-granting 


8.2 


6.6 


6.5 


0.0 


29.4 


3.3 


5.2 


12.3 


15.0 


16.3 


4-year doctorate-granting 


2.5 


4.1 


6.9 


0.3 


25.3 


5.8 


8.1 


21.1 


13.2 


14.2 


Private not-for-profit 
















Less-than-4-year 


0° 


6.3 


11.4 


0.0 


28.4 


5.3 


9.5 


9.8 


13.3 


16.1 


4-year nondoctorate-granting 


8.5 


4.1 


5.6 


0.0 


29.4 


2.2 


10.6 


12.5 


13.8 


11.8 


4-year doctorate-granting 


6.1 


2.9 


2.3 


1.2 


24.6 


4.2 


12.9 


14.4 


15.1 


12.6 


Private for-profit 


12.0 


3.2 


5.0 


0.6 


35.5 


2.6 


3.1 


13.1 


20.2 


16.8 


More than one institution 


8.6 


6.3 


4.2 


0.3 


28.4 


8.0 


5.8 


13.2 


14.3 


18.5 


Class level 


Graduating senior 


6.2 


4.4 


2.1 


0.2 


30.4 


2.4 


6.4 


13.4 


12.2 


13.1 


All other undergraduates 


9.6 


5.3 


6.2 


0.2 


29.3 


4.8 


6.4 


12.4 


14.9 


15.0 


Attendance intensity 


Exclusively full-time 


8.6 


4.5 


6.2 


0.4 


28.0 


4.2 


8.0 


12.8 


15.5 


14.4 


Mixed full-time and part-time 


10.1 


2.4 


3.9 


0.2 


22.9 


5.9 


6.4 


19.3 


14.2 


15.0 


Exclusively part-time 


10.0 


5.4 


2.2 


0.0 


31.9 


5.0 


4.3 


15.3 


14.9 


15.5 


Gender 


Male 


8.2 


6.8 


2.5 


0.2 


29.9 


2.4 


8.6 


11.4 


14.4 


13.8 


Female 


9.2 


4.2 


6.1 


0.3 


29.1 


3.3 


4.9 


21.1 


15.5 


15.6 


Race 


One race 
















White 


9.8 


5.4 


2.2 


0.1 


22.4 


5.8 


2.2 


12.6 


14.1 


14.8 


Black or African American 


8.2 


4.2 


3.5 


0.2 


36.8 


1.2 


3.8 


15.3 


21.8 


13.2 


Asian 


4.2 


4.9 


2.5 


5.1 


28.4 


0.2 


0.0 


9.8 


14.0 


29.5 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


20.0 


5.5 


1.9 


0.0 


41.4 


4.2 


3.5 


19.8 


9.2 


13.5 


Native Hawaiian/Pacific Islander 


9.6 


(#) 


[#) 


(#] 


(#) 


(#) 


[#) 


(#) 


[#) 


(#] 


Other race 


21 


2.2 


6.0 


0.0 


36.2 


5.0 


0.9 


13.2 


15.6 


15.5 


More than one race 


10.2 


3.5 


6.2 


1.5 


26.8 


4.2 


1.9 


22.5 


18.0 


14.5 


Not Hispanic or Latino 


9.5 


5.0 


6.6 


0.2 


28.9 


4.9 


6.8 


12.2 


15.5 


14.8 


Hispanic or Latino 


8.0 


2.4 


2.6 


0.5 


34.5 


5.8 


1.6 


15.9 


10.6 


16.1 


SEE FOOTNOTES AT END OFTABLE (CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 
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Table 8 (continued): Percentage of undergraduates who reported a disability or difficulty and among those who did, the 
percentage distribution, by type of disability: 1999-2000 







AMONG STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


Institutional and student 
characteristics 


Any" 

disabilities 


Visual 


Hearing 


Speech 


Orthopedic 


Specific 

Learning 

disability 


Attention 

deficit 

disorder 


Mental 

illness/ 

depression 


Health 

impairments/ 

problems 


Other 



Dependency status 



Dependent 


6.2 


6.9 


5.2 


0.3 


21.1 


2.1 


12.8 


12.6 


11.9 


16.2 


Independent 


11.9 


4.3 


23 


0.2 


34.2 


3.8 


2.8 


16.8 


16.9 


13.8 


Age as of 12/31/99 


18 years or younger 


5.9 


6.6 


3.4 


0.3 


23.6 


3.2 


10.6 


21.3 


14.8 


16.0 


19-23 years 


7.1 


24 


5.5 


0.3 


21.6 


6.2 


12.3 


16.6 


12.8 


16.9 


24-29 years 


8.9 


4.1 


8.4 


0.6 


26.4 


6.5 


2.9 


23.9 


14.8 


12.4 


30-39 years 


12.5 


2.2 


6.0 


0.1 


34.2 


3.4 


2.8 


16.1 


19.0 


15.3 


40 years or older 


12.3 


4.5 


8.2 


0.1 


40.8 


3.1 


Ln 


12.9 


15.6 


12.9 



Dependent income quartiles 



Low quartile 


26 


6.2 


3.5 


0.0 


29.6 


4.6 


5.2 


19.0 


12.3 


19.6 


Middle quartiles 


6.5 


2.6 


6.0 


0.4 


18.3 


2.0 


15.2 


12.3 


11.5 


16.2 


High quartile 


6.2 


6.1 


2.3 


0.2 


18.0 


9.8 


15.2 


16.2 


12.4 


13.8 



Independent income quartiles 



Low quartile 


16.2 


5.4 


6.2 


0.5 


34.0 


4.0 


2.2 


18.4 


15.2 


13.8 


Middle quartiles 


11.2 


3.4 


6.2 


0.1 


30.9 


4.2 


3.2 


18.2 


19.3 


14.1 


High quartile 


8.2 


5.0 


11.2 


0.0 


42.5 


2.8 


1.2 


9.5 


13.5 


13.4 



Parents’ education 



High school diploma or less 


10.2 


6.1 


6.8 


0.1 


32.2 


3.4 


3.0 


12.2 


12.2 


13.1 


Some postsecondary education 


9.2 


4.2 


2.2 


0.4 


31.2 


3.5 


4.1 


14.2 


16.2 


12.1 


Bachelor’s degree or higher 


co 


4.6 


5.5 


0.3 


24.1 


8.2 


12.1 


18.9 


11.2 


14.6 


Average hours worked while enrolled 


Did not work 


13.1 


3.6 


5.2 


0.1 


33.4 


2.8 


6.0 


14.1 


12.9 


16.4 


Worked part time 


8.6 


5.1 


5.6 


0.5 


24.8 


6.1 


2.9 


21.2 


13.1 


15.6 


Worked full time 


8.0 


6.5 


8.6 


0.0 


31.6 


5.5 


5.1 


14.8 


15.1 


12.2 



#Too small to report. 

a lncludes students who reported having a “long-lasting” condition such as blindness, deafness, a severe vision or hearing impairment, a condition that limits “one or more of the basic 
physical activities such as walking, climbing stairs, reaching, lifting, or carrying” or who responded they had any other physical, mental, or emotional condition that lasted six or more 
months and they had difficulty doing one of the following five activities: getting to school, getting around campus, learning, dressing, or working at a job. 
b Refers to NPSAS institution only. 

NOTE: Details may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000), retrieved from Data Analysis System Table Library. 



D Students with disabilities were on average older than their counterparts without 
disabilities (31 years old compared to 26). About 30 percent of all undergraduates 
with disabilities were age 30 or older. In general, students with disabilities were older 
because they delay entry into college and can often take longer to complete college. 
Students with disabilities on average have a higher number of dependents than their 
peers without disabilities, an observation consistent with their average older age. 



Also consistent with their older average age, the average time that students with 
disabilities waited to begin college was longer than that of their peers without 
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disabilities (Table 9). Of all undergraduates with disabilities, only about 66 percent 
matriculated within one year after high school graduation compared to 76 percent 
of their peers without disabilities. Among 1999-2000 undergraduates, 22 percent of 
students with disabilities waited six or more years to begin college studies after high 
school graduation compared to only 13 percent of their peers without disabilities. In 
general, students with disabilities who reach college did not appear to be less prepared 
for academic work than their peers without disabilities. About a third of both groups 
had to take a remedial class in college. 



Table 9: Percentage distribution of 1999-2000 undergraduates according to number of 
years delayed postsecondary enrollment, by disability status and type 





NO DELAY 


1 


2-3 


4-5 


6+ I 


TOTAL 


63.2 


11.5 


2.6 


4.0 


13.6 


Does not have a disability 


64.4 


11.6 


2.6 


4.0 


12.5 


Has a disability 


54.9 


11.4 


2.2 


4.8 


21.2 


Visual impairment 


58.5 


16.2 


6.6 


In 


12.3 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


59.1 


6.2 


3.8 


5.0 


25.9 


Orthopedic impairment 


44.4 


11.9 


8.1 


4.3 


31.4 


Learning disability 


65.1 


8.6 


8.4 


3.2 


14.8 


Attention deficit disorder 


69.0 


13.2 


6.2 


5.0 


6.1 


Mental illness 


55.3 


13.1 


2.0 


6.4 


18.2 


Other health related disability 


60.1 


9.5 


2.4 


3.2 


19.3 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1999-2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:2000), 
Undergraduate Data Analysis System. 



Improvements in the NPSAS student questionnaire provided greater detail of disability 
categories and other related characteristics in the 1999-2000 survey than in the 1995- 
1996 survey. Overall, the profile is useful for describing students in the 1999-2000 
academic year, but it is not longitudinal data and is not useful for determining trends or 
looking at student persistence. 

Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRPj 

Another source of information on postsecondary students with disabilities is the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP).This on-going national study surveys 
a sample of fall semester college students selected among first-time, full-time freshman at 
four-year institutions. Six percent of students in this sample reported a disability, totaling 
66,000 students nationally. 25 

In 2000, students with disabilities were broken down into hearing disabilities (9 percent), 
speech (3 percent), orthopedic (7 percent), health-related (15 percent), visual (16 percent) 
and other disabilities (17 percent). The fastest growing category of disability in 2000 was 
learning disabilities, representing 40 percent of freshman with disabilities compared with 16 
percent 12 years earlier. 



25 HEATH Resource Center. College Freshman with Disabilities: A Statistical Profile. (Washington, DC: author, 2001). 
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According to CIRP data, about 54 percent of first-time, full-time freshmen with 
disabilities at four-year colleges attended public institutions, 42 percent attended 
independent institutions. The CIRP survey separated out all Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities as a category, and the remaining 4 percent of students with disabilities 
attended these institutions. 

Some of the limitations of the CIRP data are that the survey does not offer definitions 
of the different categories of disability and only looks at first-time, full-time students at 
four-year institutions. At the same time almost half of all college students attend two- 
year community colleges, therefore CIRP figures do not provide a comprehensive 
representation of students with disabilities across postsecondary education. 



Degree attainment and beyond for students with disabilities 

Beginning Postsecondary Students Study (BPS) 

The Beginning Postsecondary Students study (BPS:96/01) is another source of 
information about students with disabilities. In order to examine how well students do in 
completing a postsecondary degree, the Beginning Postsecondary Students (BPS) study 
looks at students who began college in thel 995-1 996 academic year, five years after they 
enrolled. Sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, the BPS is a sub-sample cohort 
of the NPSAS 95-96 followed through college and beyond. 

Consistent with the NPSAS data, students with disabilities in the BPS sample are more 
likely to attend a public two-year college (52 percent versus 46 percent) and less likely to 
attend a four-year public institution (16 percent versus 27 percent) or a four-year private 
institution (14 percent versus 15 percent). 



Table 10: Percentage distribution of 1995-1996 beginning postsecondary students 
according to postsecondary persistence status, by disability status and type: 2001 





PERSISTED 


NOT ENROLLED/ 


TOTAL 


ATTAINED DEGREE 
OR CERTIFICATE 


ENROLLED IN 
2001 


NO DEGREE OR 
CERTIFICATE 


TOTAL 


70.5 


51.6 


14.4 


34.0 


Does not have a disability 


66.6 


52.3 


14.3 


33.4 


Has a disability 


58.7 


42.3 


16.4 


41.2 


Visual impairment 


59.7 


52.6 


7.1 


40.4 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


62.0 


29.4 


32.6 


38.0 


Orthopedic impairment 


57.6 


40.3 


17.3 


42.4 


Learning disability 


53.9 


39.1 


14.8 


46.1 


Speech impairment 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other health related disability 


52.6 


40.7 


11.9 


47.4 



*Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1995-1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, Second 
Follow-up (BPS:96/01), Data Analysis System. 
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Consistent with the NELS data, degree attainment rates for students with disabilities in 
this sample may reflect the tendency of students with disabilities to complete a degree 
over more than five years (Table 10). The likelihood of obtaining a degree within five 
years is higher for students without disabilities. After five years, 42 percent of students 
with disabilities had attained a degree or certificate and 16 percent were still enrolled, a 
completion rate of 59 percent. Among students without disabilities, 52 percent had attained 
a degree or certificate and 14 percent were still enrolled, a completion rate of 67 percent. 
Students with disabilities had left college without earning a degree more often than their 
peers without disabilities (41 percent versus 33 percent). 

Differences between students with disabilities and their peers without disabilities also appear 
in the types of degrees that each group obtains (Table 11). Students with disabilities were 
as likely as their peers without disabilities to have obtained a certificate within five years 
(about 13 percent), but less likely to have obtained a bachelor’s degree (30 percent versus 
15 percent). Looking at these students by sector, those in public four-year institutions with 
disabilities were less likely to achieve a bachelor’s degree than those without disabilities (54 
percent versus 28 percent). Simultaneously, these students were more likely than their peers 
without disabilities to have obtained an associate’s degree within that period (8 percent versus 
4 percent). This is consistent with the pattern of students earning associate’s degrees at two- 
year colleges and then transferring to four-year institutions. This also is consistent with the 
larger proportion of the population with disabilities attending two-year institutions. 

Researchers at NCES (1999) looked at students with disabilities and their persistence rates 
compared to students without disabilities and their persistence rates. Controlling for student 
background characteristics known to be associated with low persistence rates such as 



Table 11: Percentage distribution of 1995-1996 beginning postsecondary students according to 
highest undergraduate degree attained by 2001, by disability status and first institution attended 





NONE 


CERTIFICATE 


ASSOCIATE'S 


BACHELOR’S 


Total 


48.5 


12.3 


10.3 


28.9 


Does not have a disability 


42.7 


12.5 


10.0 


29.8 


Has a disability 


57.7 


12.7 


14.7 


15.0 


Public, 4-year 


Does not have a disability 


39.2 


2.6 


4.1 


54.1 


Has a disability 


55.5 


8.9 


7.6 


28.0 


Private, not-for-profit, 4-year 


Does not have a disability 


26.2 


1.9 


2.9 


69.1 


Has a disability 


33.8 


1.0 


2.4 


62.8 


Public, 2-year 


Does not have a disability 


62.9 


10.6 


16.0 


10.5 


Has a disability 


68.1 


6.4 


21.6 


3.9 


Other institutions 


Does not have a disability 


38.3 


49.6 


9.8 


2.3 


Has a disability 


46.4 


43.5 


9.4 


0.7 



NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1995-1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
Second Follow-up (BPS:96/01), Data Analysis System. 
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Table 12: Percentage distribution of 1992-1993 bachelor’s 25 degree recipients according to their employment 
status in April 1992; and average full-time salary in 1996 for employed recipients, by disability status and type 





EMPLOYED FULLTIME 


EMPLOYED PART TIME 


UNEMPLOYED 


OUT OF LABOR FORCE 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME 
SALARY IN 1996 


Total 


80.9 


8.3 


2.7 


8.1 


$30,727 


Does not have a disability 


81.3 


8.2 


2.6 


7.9 


30,882 


Has a disability 


73.0 


11.8 


6.3 


8.9 


27,414 


Visual impairment 


75.0 


15.4 


2.3 


74 


28,854 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


73.9 


10.6 


4.6 


10.9 


28,046 


Orthopedic impairment 


72.6 


9.3 


9.4 


8.7 


24,509 


Learning disability 


74.4 


17.0 


3.9 


4.6 


27,435 


Speech impairment 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other health related disability 


65.8 


16.4 


6.4 


11.4 


26,959 



*Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, Second Follow-up (BPS:93/97), Data Analysis System. 



delayed enrollment, high school graduation by GED, has dependents, single parent, part-time 
enrollment, worked full-time while enrolled, and financially independent, students with 
disabilities still had a lower five year persistence rate than their peers without disabilities. 26 



Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B ) 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B), sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, is another national sample of college seniors taken from NPSAS 
students who graduated in a given year and are then followed with a survey one year and 
four years after graduation. 

Looking at the cohort of students who graduate in 1993, their outcomes in 1997 appeared 
to show some differences between students by their disability status (Table 12). Those with 
a disability were less likely to be employed full-time than those without a disability (73 
percent versus 81 percent). Graduates with a disability, four years after graduation had an 
average full-time salary of about $27,400 versus $30,800 among those with no disability. 
Those with orthopedic impairments had the lowest average salary of $24,500. 

Differences still were evident in the cohort of 2000 graduates, but data are only available 
for the first follow up in 2001 (Table 13). 27 Graduates with disabilities were employed 
full-time at a rate of 70 percent, whereas their peers without disabilities were employed 
at a rate of 77 percent. Graduates with attention deficit disorder, orthopedic impairments, 
mental illness, and other health related disabilities had employment rates under 70 percent. 
Average full-time salaries in 2001 showed small differences, but some disability categories 
had higher average salaries than the total population. Graduates with attention deficit 
disorder had an average salary of $43,000, and graduates with learning disabilities $34,800, 
and the total population average salary was $33,100. 



26 U.S. Department of Education (1999). 

27 Earlier B&B years are not comparable because of the changes in the survey regarding disability status. 
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Table 13: Percentage distribution of 1999-2000 bachelor’s degree recipients according to their employment 
status in 2001; and average full-time salary in 2001 for employed recipients, by disability status and type 





EMPLOYED 

FULLTIME 


EMPLOYED 
PART TIME 


UNEMPLOYED 


WAITING TO REPORT 
TO WORK/LAID OFF 


OUT OF 
LABOR FORCE 


AVERAGE FULL-TIME 
SALARY IN 2001 


Total 


76.5 


10.9 


5.1 


1.0 


6.4 


$33,130 


Does not have a disability 


77.0 


11.4 


4.5 


0.9 


6.1 


32,968 


Has a disability 


70.0 


13.0 


7.1 


1.9 


8.1 


30,870 


Visual impairment 


79.8 


3.3 


12.8 


0.0 


4.1 


- 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


73.5 


5.0 


8.8 


0.0 


12.7 


30,583 


Orthopedic impairment 


68.8 


12.6 


5.7 


3.4 


9.5 


30,563 


Learning disability 


83.5 


9.2 


3.1 


2.6 


1.7 


34,861 


Attention deficit disorder 


65.3 


18.3 


5.9 


2.9 


7.6 


43,043 


Mental illness 


69.5 


17.2 


1.9 


2.9 


8.4 


28,268 


Other health related disability 


66.0 


13.4 


12.9 


1.4 


8.4 


28,119 



-Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2000 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, First Follow-up [B8cB:00/01], Data Analysis System. 



Enrollment in graduate school programs was another indicator of how students were 
persisting into different paths (Table 14). It appears as though once students achieve a 
baccalaureate degree there were fewer differences between those with and those without 
disabilities. Among graduates without disabilities 23 percent enrolled in graduate school, 
and among graduates with disabilities 22 percent enrolled. Some differences were evident 
when graduates were broken down by specific disability categories. Among those with 
visual impairments, only 11 percent enrolled in graduate programs. Graduates with a 
learning disability and attention deficit disorder enrolled at low rates as well (14 percent 
and 15 percent respectively). Graduates with mental illnesses had the highest rate of 
graduate school enrollment (29 percent). 



Table 14: Percentage distribution of 1999-2000 bachelor’s degree recipients according to 
enrollment in further education in 2001, by disability status and type 





ENROLLED IN GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ENROLLED IN NONGRADUATE PROGRAM 


NOT ENROLLED 


Total 


21.3 


5.6 


73.1 


Does not have a disability 


22.8 


5.6 


71.6 


Has a disability 


22.3 


6.1 


71.6 


Visual impairment 


11.0 


0.0 


89.0 


Hearing impairment or deafness 


23.4 


5.0 


71.7 


Orthopedic impairment 


20.6 


3.7 


75.7 


Learning disability 


14.1 


13.4 


72.5 


Attention deficit disorder 


14.8 


8.6 


76.6 


Mental illness 


28.5 


3.1 


68.5 


Other health related disability 


21.8 


10.6 


67.9 



NOTE: Percentages will not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 2000 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
First Follow-up (B8cB:00/01), Data Analysis System. 
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Key findings 

This section summarizes some of the existing data sources about students with disabilities 
at different stages of their academic life. Several problems became apparent moving from 
one source to the next. Differences in definitions and categorizations of disabilities made it 
difficult to compare data. Surveys change a great deal from year to year and although these 
changes may improve the quality of data, trends in data over time are lost. The self-reported 
nature of data in surveys may skew figures, especially if an individual chooses to maintain 
privacy about a disability. Finally, the snapshots of information available from each source 
showed somewhat different pictures such as students with disabilities among first-time, full- 
time freshman at four-year institutions versus students with disabilities in the whole post- 
secondary population. Overall, there are some findings that were consistent throughout 
many of the different sources of information: 

\> Approximately 10 percent of the total student population had some kind of disability, 
and of those with disabilities roughly half have more than one disability. 

D Learning disabilities appear to be the most common disability type at the secondary 
school level, and among first-time, full-time freshman at four-year colleges. 

D Minority students (other than Asians) and low-income students are more likely to have 
a disability than other groups. 

\> Although the gap in achievement is improving between those with disabilities and 
their peers, students with disabilities are underrepresented among those graduating 
from college due to a variety of factors: low high school graduation rates, inadequate 
preparation, and unique challenges with transition to college. 
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CHAPTER 2 

K-12 Academic Preparation 

T here have been significant gains in the academic preparation of students with disabilities 
in elementary and secondary education. The percentage of these students graduating with 
a standard diploma has increased steadily in recent years and reached 56 percent in 1999- 
2000. 1 At the same time, the percentage of these students who drop out has generally declined. 2 

The single-most important factor in a college’s decision to accept or reject an application 
for admission is the applicants high school academic record. 3 Therefore, gains in the 
academic preparation of students with disabilities are a central factor in the increasing 
number of these students in higher education. Indeed, in the last two decades the 
percentage of college freshmen reporting a disability tripled to nearly 10 percent. 4 The 
number of undergraduate students with disabilities in higher education is a significant and 
growing number now about 1.3 million students. 5 

However, while these are positive trends, students with disabilities have a significantly lower 
level of academic achievement in secondary school than their peers without disabilities. A 
recent comprehensive survey of special education notes that “large gaps remain between 
the performance of special education students and the general student population, with 
special education students as a group performing well below general education students in 
every state.” 6 Students with disabilities drop out of secondary school at twice the rate of 
their peers. 7 In fact, in 1999, 85 percent of secondary school drop outs had some kind of 
disability. 8 Therefore, students with disabilities are still less likely to attend higher education 
than their peers without disabilities. For example, two years after completing secondary 
school, about 63 percent of high school graduates with disabilities were enrolled in higher 
education, compared to about 72 percent of their peers. 9 In the U.S. population as a whole 
about one in 10 people with disabilities have graduated from college compared to about 
two in 10 people without disabilities. 10 



1 U.S. Department of Education, Twenty-fourth annual report to Congress on the implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, (Washington, DC: author, 2002) p. IV-3. 

2 Ibid., p. IV-5. 

3 David A. Hawkins, The State of College Admission 2003-2004 (Alexandria,VA: National Association of College Admission 
Counseling, 2004) p. 5. 

4 Twenty-Five Years of Educating Children with Disabilities: The Good News and the Work Ahead (Washington, DC: American Youth 
Policy Forum and Center on Education Policy, 2002) p. 36. 

5 See, Chapter 1 and The George Washington University, HEATH Resource Center, Postsecondary Students with Disabilities: 
Recent Data from the 2000 National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (Washington, DC: author, n.d.) p. 3 retrieved March 9, 
2004 from www.heath.gwu.edu. 

6 Lynn Olsen, “Enveloping Expectations,” Education Week, Quality Counts 2004: Count Me In, January 8, 2004, p. 13. 

7 Ibid., p. 10; see also, National Council on Disability, People with Disabilities and Postsecondary Education (September 2003) p. 4 
retrieved November 3,2003 from http://www.ncd.gov/newsroom/publications/education.html. 

8 National Council on Disability, p. 4. 

9 Twenty f ve Years of Educating Children with Disabilities, p. 52. 

10 Harris Interactive, 2000 National Organization on Disability /Harris Survey of Americans with Disabilities (N.Y., author, 2000) p. 13. 
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Barriers to K-12 academic achievement for students with disabilities 

There are four reasons why students with disabilities in secondary education do not receive the 
same level of academic preparation as their peers and therefore do not go on to higher education 
in larger numbers. First, these students are still subject to residual attitudes and practices that 
do not accept them as full and legitimate participants in the educational process. A long-time 
advocate in the field noted, for example, that high school teachers often do not refer students 
with disabilities to the Talent Search and Upward Bound programs that provide a variety of 
services to encourage participation in higher education. Some teachers simply write these 
students off as not having college potential. Over time such attitudes and practices will continue 
to yield to advocacy, enforcement, and broader cultural tolerance. 

Second, some of these students, such as those who have significant mental retardation or 
other developmental impairments, do not have the intellectual capacity to reach a level 
of academic achievement and preparation that would qualify them for higher education. 
The boundary line between those who are “college material” and those who are not has 
steadily moved in the direction of greater inclusiveness. However, it is most likely that not 
all students with disabilities can ever be college qualified. 

Third, how some students with disabilities are educated at the elementary and secondary levels 
is deficient. Students with disabilities may not receive the pedagogy and services that would be 
most appropriate and effective for them to become academically college qualified. Teachers may 
not be well trained in special education. The best educational technology may not be available. 
As more students with disabilities receive a state-of-the-art education, it should follow that a 
larger proportion will be college qualified. In addition, it is reasonable to expect that the state- 
of-the-art in education also will improve in the future and that more students with disabilities 
can be reached with instruction that prepares them for higher education. 

Fourth, what some students with disabilities are taught does not prepare them for higher 
education. The curriculum content for these students is less than that received by their peers 
without disabilities. Students with disabilities are not receiving the full core academic 
curriculum that is a basic precondition for participation in higher education. The 
President s Commission on Excellence in Special Education heard testimony that “students 
with disabilities are less likely than students without disabilities to complete courses in high 
school to prepare them to succeed in college.” 11 

For example, while 96 percent of elementary and secondary students with disabilities are 
served in regular school buildings, they “spend an average of 70 percent of their school day 
in general education classrooms being exposed to general academic curricula.” 12 By another 
measure about half of the students with disabilities spend 20 percent or more of the school 
day outside of their regular class. 13 When served outside of their regular classroom, these 
students are less likely to be receiving instruction in the core academic curriculum. 



11 President’s Commission on Excellence in Special Education, A New Era: Revitalizing Special Education for Children and their 
Families (Washington, DC: author, 2002) p. 48. 

12 Robert A. Stodden, Norma Jean Stodden, Shane Gilmore and L.M. Galloway, “Review of Secondary School Curricula 
Issues and Impact Upon Access and Participation ofYouth with Disabilities in Postsecondary Education,” National Center for 
the Student of Postsecondary Education Supports, Univeristy of Hawaii at Manoa (n.d.) p. 3. 

13 U.S. Department of Education, Twenty-fourth Annual Report to Congress, p. xxvi. 
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College preparation and the Individual Education Plan (IEP) 

Most importantly, however, the basic system for providing education to students with 
disabilities is not focused on maximum academic performance or achievement. Whether 
maximum academic achievement should be the central objective of K-12 education for 
students with disabilities is a policy issue beyond the scope of this report. 14 However, 
currently it is not, and this fact reduces opportunities for higher education for students 
with disabilities. 

Exploring this topic in somewhat more detail: the centerpiece of federal law governing 
the education of elementary and secondary students with disabilities is the Individual 
Education Plan (IEP). The IEP is a written statement produced by consultation between 
the parents of a student with a disability, the student (whenever appropriate), a regular 
teacher, a special education teacher, a representative of the local school district, and other 
appropriate specialists. Given the child’s current level of education performance, the IEP 
establishes annual educational goals for the child and the supports, services, and strategies 
that will be used to reach those goals. The emphasis is on an individual 
program related to “meeting the child’s needs. . .to enable the child to 
be involved in and progress in the general curriculum; and . . . meeting 
each of the child’s other educational needs. ...” [emphasis added] 15 The 
focus clearly is not on achievement in the general curriculum. In 
fact, the law explicitly provides that the IEP may include “program 
modifications,” that is, in effect, an altered curriculum that is different 
from and usually less than the general curriculum. 16 

The end result for students with disabilities is that their curriculum 
is often different from and less academically rigorous than the 
curriculum of their peers. For example, “students with disabilities are 
less likely than their peers ... to complete a full secondary school academic curriculum, 
especially in math and science curriculum areas.” 17 Therefore, not only do these students 
less frequently graduate from high school than their peers, but those who do graduate are 
often less prepared for higher education. 

In addition, students with disabilities may receive a credential that does not qualify them for 
higher education. As noted above, 56 percent of students with disabilities graduated with a 
“standard diploma” in 1999-2000, which generally signifies satisfactory completion of a core 
academic curriculum as defined by the state or school district. Attainment of this diploma 
is a standard requirement for higher education admission. However, in some cases students 



... not only do these students less 
frequently graduate from high 
school than their peers but, those 
who do graduate are often less 
prepared for higher education. 



14 Some, for example, put a strong emphasis on promoting social adjustment and independence for youth with disabilities. 

See, SRI International, The Achievements ofYouth with Disabilities During Secondary School: A Report from the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study-2 (NLTS2) (Menlo Park, CA: author, 2003). 

15 IDEA Section 614(d)(l)(A)(ii). 

16 Ibid. Section 614(d)(l)(A)(iii). For the last two decades, standards-based reform has been the dominant trend in K-12 
educational reform. The latest and most prominent iteration of this reform movement is the federal No Child Left Behind 
Act (NCLB) enacted in 2001. The main thrust of standards-based reform is to have all children meet the same high standards 
of academic achievement. This presumes that all children will meet the same high standards at the same time. This puts 
NCLB in basic conflict with IDEA and the IEP, which center on an individualized and often modified curriculum that each 
student with a disability is to achieve at his or her own rate rather than at the same rate as everyone else. IEPs also often 
emphasize procedural compliance rather than academic outcomes. 

17 National Council on Disability, People with Disabilities and Postsecondary Education, p. 4. 
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with disabilities receive a standard diploma for completing their IEP goals, which may be 
significantly less than the academic requirements met by their peers who receive the same 
diploma. In other cases, students with disabilities may receive a certificate of attendance, 
completion, or achievement. Such a certificate may be awarded to various kinds of students 
including those with disabilities, but it is generally not acceptable for higher education 
admissions. Finally, students with disabilities may receive a certificate only for those with 
IEPs, which is also generally not acceptable for admission to higher education . 18 

Clearly much remains to be done to improve the academic preparation of students with 
disabilities in elementary and secondary education to prepare them for higher education. 
High expectations are needed for these students and encouragement for their higher 
education aspirations. Pedagogy, teacher training, and educational technology need 
continuous improvement so that increasing numbers of students with disabilities can be 
effectively delivered high level academic content. Students with disabilities need more 
exposure to the general curriculum that leads to a standard diploma and eligibility to 
participate in higher education. 



18 U.S. Department of Education, Twenty-fourth Annual Report to Congress , pp. IV-1 — IV-2. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Transition 

T o have opportunities for higher education students with disabilities clearly need strong 
academic preparation. However, as the Presidents Commission on Excellence 
in Special Education notes, . .academic achievement alone will not lead to 
successful results for students with disabilities.” 1 These students also require non-academic 
skills that will enable them to be successful in higher education. These skills include 
“self-determination, self-advocacy, social skills, organizational skills, community and 
peer connection, communication, conflict-resolution, career skill building and career 
development and computer/ technological competency.” 2 It is particularly important that 
these skills be acquired in secondary school to facilitate the transition to higher education 
or to other post-high school activities. 

In the late 1980s policy makers recognized that students with disabilities were emerging 
from secondary school lacking the skills to effectively take advantage of education, training, 
employment, and other opportunities. For example, the House committee report to 
accompany the 1990 reauthorization of IDEA (then titled Education of the Handicapped 
Act) noted: 

[Special education students exiting secondary school] will move from school into 
adult life with varying degrees of success. Some will go to college, some will enter 
vocational training programs, while others will enter the workforce and some will 
qualify for vocational rehabilitation services. Unfortunately, others will exit our 
nation s schools into nothing. Years of special education will be wasted while these 
individuals languish at home, their ability to become independent and self-sufficient 
[therefore making a positive contribution to society] placed at significant risk. The 
Committee sees such an outcome as highly undesirable. ... [S]chool systems must 
do more to address the transition of special education students to adulthood. 3 

Therefore, in the reauthorizations of IDEA in 1990 and 1997 the IEP requirements were 
amended to include “transition services.” IDEA now requires that beginning at age 14 
the IEP must include a “statement of the transition service needs” of the student, and 
beginning at age 16 a “statement of needed transition services.” 4 A senior congressional 
staffer with long experience in disability issues explained that this opaque distinction was 
intended to require that students begin to be made aware of transition issues beginning 
at age 14 and be provided with actual transition services beginning at age 16. “Transition 
services” are defined as “a coordinated set of activities . . . designed within an outcome- 



1 President’s Commission on Excellence in Special Education, A New Era: Revitalizing Special Education for Children and Their 
Families (Washington, DC: author, 2002) p. 47. 

2 Ibid. 

3 House Education and Labor Committee, Education of the Handicapped Amendments of 1990, H. Rpt. 101-544, p. 9. 

4 IDEA section 61 4(d)(1) (A) (vii). 
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oriented process, which promotes movement from school to post-school activities, 
including post-secondary education, vocational education . . .employment . . ., continuing 
and adult education, adult services, independent living, and community participation.” 5 
The basic idea of the new IEP requirements is to ensure that the education received by a 
student with disabilities in secondary school is clearly linked to the life-long aspirations and 
needs of the student after secondary school. 

Transition plans and activities focus on the acquisition of non-academic skills. However, 
these plans also are linked to achieving appropriate academic preparation. Transition plans 
can include, for example, the selection of appropriate courses and sequences of courses that 
will lead a student to be qualified for college admission. 



Preparation for a different legal framework 

A critical dimension of transition services is to prepare students with disabilities and their 
parents for the dramatically different rights and responsibilities they will have in higher 
education compared to those they experienced in secondary school. Many students with 
disabilities and their parents believe that as they progress from secondary school A to 
higher education institution B, the same legal framework governs at both institutions since, 
after all, both are schools. This is not the case. 6 Secondary education and higher education 
are different planets for students with disabilities. 

One way to pinpoint the difference is to describe those rights, requirements, and processes 
that pertain at the secondary school level but do not apply in higher education. 

In secondary school, students with disabilities are protected by Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Specifically, those protections are set out in Subpart D of 
the regulations to implement Section 504, which applies to preschool, elementary, and 
secondary education. 7 The regulation provides that each school will “provide a free 
appropriate public education to each qualified handicapped person . . . regardless of the 
nature or severity of the person’s handicap.” 8 The regulation further provides that the 
IEP under IDEA will be the primary mechanism for ensuring that each student with a 
disability receives an “appropriate education.” 9 

On the other hand, Subpart E of the Section 504 regulations applies to students with 
disabilities in higher education. 10 The regulation only provides that “handicapped persons” 
may not be subject to “discrimination” in admissions, academic programs and other 
programs, services and activities at higher education institutions. In sum, there is no 



5 IDEA Section 602(30)(A). 

6 In general, see, Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Students with Disabilities Preparing for Postsecondary 
Education: Know Your Rights and Responsibilities (Washington, DC: author, 2002) and Laura Rothstein, Students with Disabilities 
and Higher Education: A Disconnect in Expectations and Realities (Washington, DC: The George Washington University, HEATH 
Resource Center, National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education for Individuals with Disabilities, n.d.) p. 2 retrieved 
March 9, 2004 from http://www.heath.gwu.edu/FactSheets.htm. 

7 34 C.F.R. 104.31-39. 

8 34 C.F.R. 104.33. The requirement of a free appropriate public education is often referred to by the acronym FAPE. 

9 Ibid. 



10 34 C.F.R. 104.41-47. 
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requirement that students with disabilities be provided with a “free appropriate public 
education’’ at the postsecondary level. Higher education, as noted above, is voluntary not 
compulsory and it need not be made available to everyone, including everyone with a 
disability. In addition, higher education is not free and there is no obligation to meet all 
of the expenses of students with disabilities at all institutions or at any specific institutions. 
Finally, the “no rejects” philosophy that pertains to students with disabilities in secondary 
school does not apply in higher education. 

In secondary school, IDEA and the IEP are the primary means for achieving an appropriate 
education. Since the requirement to provide a free appropriate public education does not 
apply in postsecondary education, IDEA and the IEP also do not apply. The IEP is required 
for all students with disabilities in secondary school, and its basic purpose is to maximize 
the likelihood of academic and non-academic success in school for students with disabilities. 
The IEP seeks to achieve this through a structured process that results in a detailed program 
through which educational success for students with disabilities will be charted, taking 
into account their individual needs. The IEP must involve regular and special 
education teachers, parents of the student, the student (if appropriate), a 
representative of the local school district, and other relevant specialists. None 
of this is required in higher education. There is no mandatory IEP-like process 
in higher education designed to lead students with disabilities to academic and 
non-academic success, taking into account their individual needs. 

Colleges and universities, of course, may offer extensive counseling services, 
advising, and academic success programs. The point is that for students with 
disabilities in secondary school IDEA places the burden on the school to find 
and serve the student through an IEP. In higher education the burden is on the student, 
not the school, to find the appropriate services and navigate through higher education to a 
successful outcome. 

In addition, where parental involvement is required in the IEP, parents have no assured 
role in higher education. Indeed, parental involvement in planning a student s academic 
program and non-academic activities is not an accepted part of the culture of higher 
education. The assumption in higher education is that students are adults who are in charge 
of managing their own lives. In fact, federal student privacy laws require the students 
written permission to allow information about any students academic progress and non- 
academic activities, including students with disabilities, to be shared with parents . 11 

In secondary school, tests and assessments that guide an IEP team in designing a program 
to meet the needs of students with disabilities are provided at public expense. This is not 
the case in higher education. The costs of these diagnostics usually fall on the students and 
their families. In some cases help to meet these costs may come through student financial 
aid, a social service program such as vocational rehabilitation, or the college. However, the 
student is responsible for arranging for any needed tests and for finding a way to pay for 
them rather than having such services routinely paid for by the local school district. 



Secondary education 
and higher education 
are different planets for 
students with disabilities. 



11 The George Washington University, HEATH Resource Center, National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education for 
Individuals with Disabilities, Parenting Postsecondary Students with Disabilities: Becoming The Mentor, Advocate, And Guide Your 
Young Adult Needs, p. 2 retrieved March 9, 2004 from http://www.heath.gwu.edu/FactSheets.htm 
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In both elementary and secondary education and higher education students with 
disabilities are permitted to have appropriate “modifications” in their educational program. 
However, this term has two quite different meanings depending on the level of education. 
In the elementary and secondary context, the program established in the IEP to meet 
the special needs of students with disabilities may include substantial modifications of 
the standard curriculum. In higher education, students with disabilities are entitled to 
modifications or accommodations to help them meet the demands and requirements 
of the curriculum. Higher education institutions are required to provide students with 
disabilities with a level playing field to meet the colleges academic requirements. However, 
colleges are not required to make “a fundamental alteration in the nature of a program.” 12 
In short, in secondary school the curriculum can be substantially changed to meet the 
needs of students with disabilities but, in contrast, in higher education the curriculum 
itself need not be modified in any “fundamental” or “substantial” way, although reasonable 
accommodations must be provided. 



Failings of the current transition process 

The 1990 and 1997 amendments to IDEA that include “transition services” in the IEP 
certainly have improved the IEP by adding a focus on planning for the future beyond 
secondary school. 13 However, the transition process mandated by IDEA has received 
widespread and strong criticism. 14 In general, critics often find that transition plans are a 
pro forma exercise — weak and lacking in serious substantive content. 

Specifically, critics have emphasized two major failings of the transition process. First, 
students with disabilities and their parents are not well-informed about the substantial 
differences in the rights and responsibilities of schools and students between secondary 
school and higher education. The National Council on Disability notes “the lack of 
awareness among educators and parents regarding the policy contrast between IDEA at the 
secondary level and . . . Section 504 at the postsecondary level.” 15 The result is that students 
are often harshly surprised rather than prepared for the disparity between the two levels 
of education. The National Council on Disability notes further “that students themselves, 
(and) parents ... are often ‘caught unawares’ when the level of service provision drops off 
and/or is not automatically extended following high school.” 16 

Second, in elementary and secondary school people other than the students with 
disabilities have primary responsibility for the educational success of these students. 

In contrast, in higher education it is the students with disabilities themselves who are 
primarily responsible for their own success. Therefore, they must be self sufficient and have 
well-developed skills to be able to advocate for themselves. These crucial skills often are 
not provided in the transition process in secondary school. The President’s Commission on 



12 Southeastern Community College v. Davis, 442 U.S. 397 (1979). 

13 See Susan Brody Hasazi, Katharine S. Furney and Lizanne Destefano, “Implementing the IDEA Transition Mandates, 
Exceptional Children, v. 65, no. 4 (1999) and Rachel McMahan and Robert Baer, “IDEA Transition Policy Compliance and 
Best Practice: Perceptions of Transition Stakeholders,” Career Development for Exceptional Individuals, v. 24, no. 2 (2001). 

14 For example, Presidents Commission on Excellence in Special Education, p. 43. 

15 National Council on Disability, People with Disabilities and Postsecondary Education (Washington, DC: author, 2003) p. 8. 

16 Ibid. 
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Excellence in Special Education found “that students with disabilities entering college are 
often ill prepared to negotiate the complexities of college life.” 17 “Without the skills of self- 
advocacy and self-determination, students with disabilities seeking secondary education 
will find this an extremely difficult goal to achieve,” observes the National Council 
on Disability. 18 A General Accounting Office report notes “that less than two thirds of 
special education teachers frequently teach self-determination skills.” 19 Most students 
with disabilities age 14 and above attend their IEP meeting, but students rarely exercise a 
leadership role in designing their future. They are more often passive observers. 20 

Transition services for students with disabilities in secondary schools must be improved. 
Students and their parents need to be apprised in clear and unambiguous terms of the 
differences in the rights and responsibilities of students and schools in secondary school 
versus higher education. More importantly, a much stronger emphasis needs to be 
placed on providing students with disabilities who are interested in higher education 
with effective self-advocacy skills. An appropriate start might be to require that students 
with disabilities play a more active leadership role in the development of the transition 
component of their IEPs to reflect their future responsibility in higher education. 21 



Alternative routes to higher education for students with disabilities 

The discussion thus far has centered on students with disabilities who follow a standard or 
traditional road to higher education. Traditionally, students have their disabilities recognized 
while they are in elementary and secondary education (or even earlier) . Their education 
is designed to meet their special needs through the IEP, and then they proceed to higher 
education directly after high school. This group is large and growing rapidly. 

At least four other groups of persons with disabilities follow different paths to higher 
education. First, there are those who like their peers on the traditional road have their 
disability recognized early in life or while in elementary or secondary school and who 
have an IEP and receive special education. However, this group delays their entry into 
higher education. Perhaps they are taking time to organize their finances or to gain 
enough self-sufficiency and self-confidence to continue with their education. On 
average, students with disabilities entered higher education nearly three years later than 
students without disabilities. 22 



17 President’s Commission on Excellence in Special Education, p. 48. See also, United States General Accounting Office, 
Special Education: Federal Actions Can Assist States in Improving Postsecondary Outcomes forYouth (Washington, DC: author, 2003) 
p. 18; Sandra J. Janiga and Virginia Costenbader, “The Transition From Higher School to Postsecondry Education for Students 
with Learning Disabilities: A Survey of College Service Coordinators ,' ” Journal of Learning Disabilities v. 35, no 5 (2002) p. 

466; and Loring C. Brinckerhoff, “Developing Effective Self-Advocacy Skills in College-Bound Students with Learning 
Disabilities,” Intervention in School & Clinic v. 29, no. 4 (1994) pp. 229-230. . 

18 National Council on Disability, p. 7. 

19 United States General Accounting Office, p. 19. 

20 SRI International, The Achievements ofYouth With Disabilities During Secondary School: A Report from the National Longitudinal 
Transition Study — 2 (NLTS2) (Menlo Park, CA: author, 2003) p. 6-5 and National Council on Disability, p. 8. 

21 See, U.S. Department of Education, Twenty-third Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (Washington, DC: author, 2001) p. 1-26 and President’s Commission on Excellence in Special 
Education, p. 47. 

22 The George Washington University, HEATH Resource Center, Postsecondary Students with Disabilities: Recent Data from the 2000 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (Washington, DC: author, n.d.) p. 3 retrieved March 9, 2004 from www.heath.gwu.edu. 
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Second, the onset of disability for some persons is early in life but the disability is not 
recognized until they leave secondary school. The student receives no pre-college special 
education services, but later goes on to higher education. For example, those who serve or 
advocate on behalf of persons with disabilities relate anecdotes about the parents of young 
students who are diagnosed with a disability. When these parents learn about the disability 
faced by their child and the educational implications, they recognize a parallel to their 
own experience, seek appropriate services, and belatedly continue their own education in 
college. One advocate said, “With new social attitudes toward disabilities, some adults with 
disabilities finally get tested or feel confident and empowered enough to enter the higher 
education system.” 

Third, the onset of disability for some persons occurs later in life. It may cause them to lose 
their job and then seek new skills through higher education. Examples include persons 
with chronic illnesses such as diabetes and multiple sclerosis (MS) that frequently attack 
adults, those who are victims of workplace accidents, and soldiers who are wounded in 
combat. For all of these persons, higher education in adulthood may become part of 
building a new future. 

Fourth, some students in college, particularly those who are young, are casualties of 
the recklessness of youth. They are severely injured in car crashes, sports events, or as 
a consequence of high risk behavior. Some may develop severe emotional problems 
triggered by the pressure to succeed academically, life away from home, or alcohol and 
drug abuse. 

In short, there are many students with disabilities in higher education who have not 
followed the direct path from secondary school to college. They also have not had the 
benefit of the secondary school IEP transition services designed to facilitate and smooth 
the passage to higher education. Some take advantage of the services provided by the 
Talent Search program or Educational Opportunity Centers, both of which are federally 
funded TRIO programs that seek to connect youth and adults to higher education. Others 
receive guidance and assistance from a variety of social service agencies. Many navigate 
their way largely on the strength of their own wits and determination. 

The number of students with disabilities who follow each of these alternative routes to 
higher education is difficult to estimate. However, a national survey of individuals with 
disabilities indicates that among those for whom the onset of disability occurred between 
birth and age 39, approximately half experienced the onset of disability between ages 20 
and 39. 23 In other words, of those with disabilities in the primary college-going years 
about half did not have the benefit of the IEP transition process because the onset of their 
disability occurred after they left secondary school. For this group the transition to higher 
education is much more ad hoc and uncertain. 

Some types of disabilities are much more likely to occur in young adults than in children and 
elementary and secondary school students. For example, for spinal cord injuries the average 
age at injury is 33 years, and more than 50 percent of these injuries occur among persons in 



23 Harris Interactive, 2000 National Organization on Disability /Harris Survey of Americans with Disabilities (NY: author, 2000) pp. 
24-25. 
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the 16 to 30 age group. 24 The peak age group for the onset of traumatic brain injuries is 15 
to 25. 25 Those who work in the field note that most hearing, visual, and learning disabilities 
seem to be early onset, but most emotional and psychological disabilities begin later in life. 

The basic point is that persons with disabilities seeking higher education opportunities 
are a very diverse group. There may be a common assumption that the onset of most 
disabilities is early in life, and those with disabilities usually receive an IEP special 
education leading to a transition to higher education. The reality is that this pattern reflects 
the experience of the largest single group of those with disabilities. It is, however, far from 
the typical experience for all or even most persons with disabilities. 



Vocational Rehabilitation 

Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) is one important path of transition to higher education for 
persons with disabilities coming through special education in high school or through other 
non-standard routes. VR is a federal program administered by the Rehabilitation Services 
Administration in the Department of Education, which in FY 2000 spent $3.2 billion 
serving 1.4 million persons with disabilities. 26 

The primary goal of VR is to promote employment and independent living for 
individuals with disabilities. To achieve this goal state vocational rehabilitation agencies 
receive annual block grants from the federal government based on a formula which 
considers the state population and its per capita income. State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies enjoy substantial latitude in designing programs and services, and offer various 
combinations of career assessment, vocational guidance and counseling, job training, 
medical rehabilitation services, technology support, transportation, maintenance, and 
other services. 



Participation in postsecondary education or training is a proven route to employment 
and independence for those with disabilities. Therefore, when judged appropriate, VR 
provides assistance to persons with disabilities to help them gain access to postsecondary 
education and progress to completion. Approximately 300,000 to 400,000 persons with 
disabilities annually receive postsecondary education services through VR. This is about a 
quarter of all undergraduate students with disabilities in postsecondary education. 27 Thus, 



24 University of Alabama at Birmingham, Spinal Cord Injury: Fact and Figures at a Glance (2003) retrieved on March 10, 2004 
from www.spinalcord.uab.edu. 

25 Tom Novack, TBI Inform: Introduction to Brain Injury Fact & Stats (2000) retrieved on March 10, 2004 from www.uab.edu/tbi. 

26 Background information onVR unless otherwise noted is from the Rehabilitation Services Administration website 
retrieved on March 1, 2004 at http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/osers/rsa/index.html and statistics about VR unless 
otherwise noted were retrieved on March 1, 2004 from http://www.ed.gov/rschstat/eval/rehab/statistics.html.VR 
expenditures include a state match at a ratio of approximately 4 to 1 . 

27 Unfortunately, VR does not collect data on the number of those who are being served by VR who are receiving 
postsecondary education and training. However, the NPSAS: 2000 Undergraduate Students Survey of undergraduates indicates 
that of the students who reported a disability, 21 percent indicated that they received VR services. The product of this percentage 
times the number of students with disabilities reported in NPSAS yields the 300,000 estimate. See, “Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services” retrieved on March 8, 2004 from http://nces/ed.gov/dasol/tables/showPrintTable.asp. In addition, data fromVR 
indicate that of the cases closed in FY 2001, 30 percent had received either a college education (13 percent) or postsecondary 
vocational or business education (17 percent). One might assume that the percentage of those receiving higher or postsecondary 
education is roughly the same as the percentage of those whose cases were closed. Using that assumption, the product of this 
percentage (30 percent) times the number of persons receiving VR services yields the 400,000 estimate. 
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VR is clearly an important source of educational opportunities beyond high school for 
persons with disabilities. 

Persons with a physical or mental disability whose disability is a substantial impediment 
to employment are eligible to be served by VR.The person with a disability also must be 
expected to benefit from theVR services and be of working age. Thus, depending on the 
state working age, youth in high school could be served. In practice, mostVR clients are 
served after secondary school, and secondary schools are, indeed, a major referral source to 

VR. Other major sources of referral are medical institutions, community 
organizations, and federal, state, and local social service agencies. Self- 
referral is the largest single source illustrating the key role played by self- 
advocacy for persons with disabilities beyond high school. 

Those referred to VR agencies meet with counselors who make 
an eligibility determination on a case-by-case basis and work with 
those determined to be eligible to devise an Individual Written 
Rehabilitation Plan (IWRP). Federal law requires that those with the 
most significant disabilities be selected for service first. Beyond that, 
however, the states establish criteria for the most severely disabled and 
devise the order of selection. 28 Limited resources influence the age at which services are 
first provided as well as the order of selection followed. For example, youth with learning 
disabilities, the largest category of students with disabilities in secondary school, tend not to 
receive VR services since they present the fewest functional limitations to employment. 

In devising the individualized plan the VR counselors consider the results of the client s 
psychological and career assessments, interest in higher education, and prior academic 
record as well as job availability in the prospective field of study. If postsecondary education 
is determined to be the appropriate course leading to employment, VR can provide 
an extensive and comprehensive range of services. These may include: counseling and 
assistance in identifying an appropriate program and completing applications, paying for 
assessments to document a client s disability, paying for direct educational expenses such 
as tuition, fees, books, and supplies in coordination with other sources of financial aid 
including federal student aid programs, paying for maintenance (room and board) costs 
in coordination with other sources of support, determining the need for and paying for 
assistive technology, finding appropriate housing and arranging for transportation. 

Some VR services are free and others require payment of a fee. However, this fee is usually 
reduced or waived according to the client s ability to pay. 

VR services may last for one or several years. A recent study found that for clients 
receiving “college only” services the mean number of days to case closure totaled nearly 
four years at a cost for purchased services of $5,538, and for those receiving “business or 
vocational services only” case closure occurred at nearly two and a half years at a cost of 
$3,61 4. 29 Clearly VR can be a source for sustained and substantial support for persons with 



Self-referral is the largest single 
source illustrating the key role 
played by self-advocacy for 
persons with disabilities 
beyond high school. 



28 Section 101(a)(5) Rehabilitation Act of 1973 as amended. 

29 Debra Hart, Dana Gilmore, and Cynthia ZafFt, The Current Status of Postsecondary Education Services, Individuals with 
Disabilities, and the Vocational Rehabilitation System (Boston: Institute for Community Inclusion, 2000) p. 16. 
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disabilities to attend postsecondary education. VR counselors provide continuing advice 
and advocacy until the client has completed postsecondary education or training and 
obtained a job or until the clients rehabilitation plan is modified. 

More students with disabilities could be effectively served by VR and provided with 
support for a transition to postsecondary education. However, services to students with 
disabilities interested in postsecondary education are limited because of “insufficient 
program capacity to serve all eligible populations requesting services.” 30 In fact, according 
to a General Accounting Office Report, in 2001, 25 states had waiting lists for their VR 
services to these students. 31 



30 United States General Accounting Office, p. 25. 

31 Ibid., p. 29 
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CHAPTER 4 

Admission and Accommodation 



Discrimination prohibited in admissions of students with disabilities 

S ection 504 of the Rehabilitation Act prohibits discrimination in higher education 

admissions. Institutions may not deny admission to anyone because of their disability, 
and institutions may not have a quota for the number or proportion of those 
admitted who have disabilities. 

If the institution uses an admission test, that test must “accurately reflect the applicants 
aptitude or achievement level or whatever other factor the test purports to measure, 
rather than reflecting the applicant s impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills (except 
where those skills are the factors that the test purports to measure).” 1 Thus, a test that 
purports to measure reading comprehension skills must be available in a form accessible 
to those with impaired vision, since it is reading comprehension and not vision that is 
being tested. On the other hand, a test designed to assess the fine motor skills and spatial 
perception abilities of prospective dentists need not be modified for those with manual 
or visual impairments. 

In short, applicants for admission with disabilities must meet “the academic and technical 
standards requisite to admission.” 2 These “technical standards” may include reasonable 
physical qualifications, where such qualifications are necessary for participation in the 
program for which the student is applying. The leading Supreme Court case explained that 
a person entitled to the protections against discrimination of Section 504 “is one who is 
able to meet all of a program’s requirements in spite of his handicap.” 3 

Institutions of higher education may not inquire whether an applicant has a disability. An 
applicant with a disability for whom a standard admission test would be inappropriate and 
discriminatory must request the test in an alternative form. 4 Applicants with disabilities are 
generally encouraged to inform the school as early as possible about their disability if they 
desire to have an academic adjustment or accommodation. 

Disclosure of a disability is always voluntary. Some individuals with disabilities, who 
received special education under the terms of an IEP in secondary school, choose not to 
disclose their disability and make their way like students without disabilities. The issue of 



1 34 C.F.R. 104.42. 

2 34 C.F.R. 104.3(1)(3). 

3 Southeastern Community College v. Davis 442 U.S. 407 (1979) emphasis added. 

4 On non-discrimination in admissions generally see, William A. Kaplin and Barbara A. Lee, The Law of Higher Education, 3 rd 
edition, (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1995) pp. 390-92 and Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, 
Students with Disabilities Preparing for Postsecondary Education: KnowYour Rights and Responsibilities (Washington, DC: author, 2002). 
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“disclosure” is a difficult and sensitive one for many students with disabilities. 5 Whereas 
“others” identified and defined them as having a disability in elementary and secondary 
school, if students with disabilities as adults want accommodations they must choose to 
identify themselves as having a disability. This is an option that many reject. 

The requirement that persons with disabilities meet admission’s standards “in spite of” 
their disability would seem to be a rather harsh and unwelcoming standard that would do 
little to broaden opportunities for higher education for those with disabilities. However, 
the prohibition against discrimination includes a requirement that “academic adjustments” 
be provided to individuals with disabilities. A postsecondary institution must “make such 
modifications to its academic requirements as are necessary to ensure that such requirements 
do not discriminate ... on the basis of handicap. . ,.” 6 The regulations to implement Section 
504 indicate that academic requirements will not be regarded as discriminatory if they “are 
essential to the instruction being pursued” or “to any directly related licensing requirement.” 7 
In addition, the leading Supreme Court case held that non-discrimination did not require 
a postsecondary institution to make “a fundamental alteration in the nature of a program.” 8 
A subsequent federal case held that “we can no longer take literally the assertion . . . that 
‘an otherwise qualified person is one who is able to meet all of a program’s requirements 
in spite of his handicap.’The question ... is. . . whether some ‘reasonable accommodation’ is 
available.” 9 Also, accommodations which would impose an “undue” financial or administrative 
burden on the institution of higher education are not required. 10 

Thus, the standard boils down to the following: There is no discrimination by 
a postsecondary institution in its admissions and academic programs if persons 
with disabilities are required to meet academic program requirements in spite of 
their disabilities with reasonable accommodations provided by the institution. 
Accommodations which fundamentally alter the nature of a higher education program 
or impose undue financial or administrative burdens are not required. For example, a 
federal court found it acceptable for an institution to refuse to admit a deaf person to 
a nursing program on the grounds that she could not carry out nursing duties safely 
and could not effectively participate in the clinical program. In another case, a federal 
court held that a student with retinitis pigmentosa, which restricted his field of vision, 
and a neurological condition which limited his motor skills could be excluded from an 
optometry program because he could not meet proficiency requirements for operating 
optometric instruments. In these cases, the courts found that the accommodations 
that would have been required to enable these persons to participate in the nursing or 
optometry programs were not reasonable and would have fundamentally altered the 
nature of the programs. 11 



5 See, Ruth Torkelson Lynch and Lori Gussel, “Disclosure and Self-Advocacy Regarding Disability-Related Needs: Strategies 
to Maximize Integration in Postsecondary Education,” Journal of Counseling & Development v. 74 (1996) pp. 353-54. 

6 34 C.F.R. 104.44. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Southeastern Community College v. Davis, 442 U.S. 409 (1979). 

9 Doherty v Southern College of Optometry, 862 E 2 nd 575 (6 th Cir. 1988). 

10 See, ADA regulations 28 C.F.R. 36.309 and Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Protecting Students with 
Disabilities: Frequently Asked Questions about Section 504 and the Education of Children with Disabilities, p 5 retrieved March 20, 
2004 from http://www.ed.gov/about/ofEces/ocr/504/504faq.html. 

11 Kaplin and Lee, pp. 391-97. 
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Knocking on the door and documentation 

What does all this mean as a practical matter for students with disabilities seeking 
opportunities for a higher education? First, a student with a disability must be proactive 
and take the initiative to receive accommodations in the admissions process and the 
academic program. As one advocate put it, students with disabilities “must put the disability 
in play.”The Office for Civil Rights observes: 

You must inform the school that you have a disability, and need an academic 
adjustment. Unlike your school district (in secondary school), your postsecondary 
school is not required to identify you as having a disability or assess your needs . 12 

Practitioners in the field tell students that they have the responsibility for starting the 
process of accommodation by “knocking on the door.” According to the Office for Civil 
Rights, “A college has no obligation to identify students with handicaps.” In contrast, 
elementary and secondary schools have a responsibility “to identify and locate all unserved 
handicapped children .” 13 

Depending on the college, there are many different signs on the door on which students 
with disabilities must knock, including the Office for Disability Services, the Adaptive 
Learning Division, Disability Support Services, or Student Academic Services . 14 The 
appropriate office can generally be readily identified on the institution’s website or in its 
student handbook. 

Once the student with a disability has knocked on the door, the usual next step is to 
meet with a disability counselor to whom documentation of the students disability must 
be provided. One widely used source of information for students with disabilities puts it 
as follows: “NO accommodations will be provided to you until and unless you identify 
yourself to be a student with a disability, and provide documentation of your disability .” 15 
Some disabilities, such as total deafness or blindness or paraplegia, are obvious and often 
need not be formally documented, at the discretion of the institution. However, many 
disabilities are not readily apparent. These include low vision, poor hearing, emotional 
disturbance, chronic illness, and specific learning disabilities that are often called “hidden 
disabilities” or “invisible disabilities.” 

The student must document not only the presence of one or more physical or mental 
conditions but also document sufficient severity to constitute “disability” — “a physical or 
mental impairment that substantially limits one or more of the major life activities .” 16 



12 Office for Civil Rights, Know Your Rights and Responsibilities, p. 3. 

13 Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, The Civil Rights of Students with Hidden Disabilities Under Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (Washington, DC: author, 1995) pp. 2-3. 

14 These are respectively the appropriate offices to be contacted by students with disabilities seeking accommodation at Ohio 
State University, Foothill College (CA), Prince Georges Community College (MD), and Oberlin College (OH). 

15 The George Washington University, HEATH Resource Center, National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary Education 
for Individuals with Disabilities, Frequently Asked Questions, p. 2 retrieved March 9, 2004 from http://www.heath.gwu.edu/ 
usefulanswers.htm. 

16 Americans with Disabilities Act, Section 3(2). The Section 504 regulations define “major life activities” as “functions such 
as caring for one’s self, performing manual tasks, walking, seeing, hearing, speaking, breathing, learning and working.” 34 
C.F.R.104.3. 
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Postsecondary institutions establish the standards for documentation and students seeking 
accommodation must meet them. Generally, the documentation must be “recent” or 
“current.”What this means in practice depends on the institution of higher education 
and the type of disability. Institutions also vary in the degree to which they will accept 
a student’s secondary school IEP as adequate documentation. For example, a student 
may have a very recent IEP that provided him or her with special education on the 
basis of emotional disturbance. However, the most recent actual professional diagnosis of 
their condition may be five years ago. In this circumstance, some institutions will accept 
the student as having a disability and others will require a more current diagnosis and 
documentation. Institutions also generally require that the diagnosis or evaluation and 
documentation be provided by a qualified and impartial professional. 

Opportunities for higher education for students with disabilities would be enhanced if they 
had an updated assessment and documentation of their disability before they left secondary 
school. IEP transition plans should include updated assessments documenting the students’ 
disabilities for those students who are planning to attend higher education. 

How current documentation must be, what must be included and who must do the diagnosis 
are frequent issues of contention between students and institutions of higher education. 

One expert in the field characterized the issue of documentation as a “rat’s nest.”There is a 
broad and evolving consensus among institutions about the best and appropriate practices 
for documentation, but there is no definitive legislative, regulatory or judicial guidance from 
the federal government. The general trend is for institutions to require more recent and more 
extensive documentation. 17 This is in part the result of a desire to provide the most appropriate 
and effective services to students with disabilities. It also stems in part from the institutions 
desire to avoid providing costly services to those who do not qualify for them or compromising 
academic standards by furnishing accommodations to those who do not need them. 

Documentation not only must be provided by students with disabilities, but it also must also 
be paid for by them. The costs of required diagnoses and assessments can range from hundreds 
to thousands of dollars. For some students with disabilities the payment of these costs may be 
made by social service agencies such as Vocational Rehabilitation or by the institution of higher 
education. In other cases, the expense must be borne by the student or the student’s family. The 
need to pay for assessments erects a new and often formidable economic barrier to access to 
postsecondary education for students with disabilities, especially those with hidden or invisible 
disabilities. Since, as reported in Chapter 1, students with disabilities are disproportionately low- 
income, the requirement that they pay for documentation of their disability is a major barrier 
to higher education opportunities. Low-income students with disabilities may simply be priced 
out of higher education by their inability to afford the necessary documentation. 



Accommodation options 

Having knocked on the door and documented his or her disability, the next step is for 
the student with a disability and the counselor or other appropriate representative of the 



17 See, for example, Oberlin College, Services for Students with Disabilities, Documentation of Disability and Eligibility retrieved 
Dec. 9, 2003 from http://www.oberlin.edu/learning/DOCUMENTATION.html. 
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college to decide on the accommodation the student will need . 18 They are expected to 
work together in an “interactive process to identify an appropriate academic adjustment .” 19 
The basic goal of the accommodation is “to afford an individual with a disability an equal 
opportunity to participate in, and enjoy the benefits of (the higher education program ).” 20 
Or, in the words of one advocate, the goal is to “level the playing field” in higher education 
between students with disabilities and their peers without disabilities. 

The guarantee of non-discrimination, equal opportunity, a level playing field, and 
reasonable accommodations for students with disabilities in higher education fall far short 
of a guarantee of full participation or full inclusion in higher education. The National 
Council on Disability (NCD) provides a vision of what full participation might look like. 

It is a useful standard against which to compare what students with disabilities actually 
experience in higher education. NCD notes: 

For most students, participation in postsecondary education is not limited to being 
physically present in a lecture hall. It is the possibility to ask questions, to discuss 
ideas with classmates, to have a critical conversation with professors about papers, 
to reflect upon readings, to explore the library, to have access to information in 
accessible formats at the same time as their non-disabled classmates, to work on 
a research project, to have coffee with friends, to participate in campus social and 

cultural events, and really take part in the college experience Most critically, it is 

about being able to do these things without the kind of hardship that exceeds that 
of the typical student during the postsecondary educational year . 21 

The variety and combinations of accommodations received by students with disabilities 
are almost infinite depending on the nature and severity of the student’s disability, the 
physical topography of the institutions, the particular buildings and classrooms the 
student will use, and the nature of the program in which the student is enrolled. Thus, for 
example, two students with identical disabilities on the same campus may receive different 
accommodations if one will receive instruction in large lectures and the other will be in 
small seminars given the different programs in which they are enrolled. 

Generally, there are two basic types of accommodations — academic adjustments and 
auxiliary aids and services. Academic adjustments are modifications to the academic 
program such as its requirements or method of delivery to accommodate the needs of a 
student with a disability. These could include: 

D substituting courses that do not pose disability-related barriers for those required for a 
degree, such as a foreign language sequence, 

D lengthening the time for degree completion, 



18 The accommodations that are agreed to by the student with a disability and representatives of the institution are sometimes 
informally referred to as a “504 Plan.”These plans are not comparable in their comprehensiveness, formality, or legal status to 
the IEP in elementary and secondary education. 

19 Office for Civil Rights, Know Your Rights and Responsibilities, p. 4. 

20 ADA Title II regulation quoted in Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Auxiliary Aids and Services for 
Postsecondary Students with Disabilities: Higher Education's Obligations Under Section 504 and Title II of ADA (Washington, DC: 
author, 1998) p. 2. 

21 National Council on Disability, People with Disabilities and Postsecondary Education (Washington, DC: author, 2003) p. 9. 
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\> scheduling classes and other activities to provide adequate time for a student with 
mobility problems to get from class to class on time, for a student to get necessary 
medical or psychological treatment or for a student to adequately rest and recuperate 
between academic activities, 

D extending the time for examinations, 

D offering examinations in alternative locations, such a place that is quieter and has fewer 
distractions than the regular examination location, or 

\> providing examinations in alternative formats, such as oral instead of written. 

Auxiliary aid and services are accommodations to meet the needs of students with 
disabilities who have impaired sensory, manual, or speaking skills or other requirements. 
These could include: 

D priority access to course registration, 

D a special parking space for a persons with, for example, a chronic medical problem such 
as kidney disease that makes walking distances difficult, 

D a notetaker or tape recorder for a person with impaired vision or hearing or a 
learning disability, 

D braille calculators, printers, or keyboards, 

D interpreters or real-time captioning for the deaf, 

\> reaching devices for library use, 

D readers and scribes for testing, 

D academic, personal and vocational counseling, 

D wheelchair-accessible desks and tables, 

D calculators or keyboards with large keys, or 
D materials provided in alternative media such as large print . 22 

The requirement that institutions of higher education not discriminate against persons with 
disabilities obliges the institutions to make these accommodations at their expense. However, 
it must be recalled, as noted above, that accommodations need not be made to academic 
standards that are “essential to the instruction” nor does non-discrimination require “a 
fundamental alteration in the nature of a program.” According to the Office for Civil Rights, 
“The school is not required to lower or waive essential requirements .” 23 In short, students 
with disabilities are expected to meet the same academic standards and expectations as their 
peers without disabilities. Reasonable accommodations should not compromise this basic 
presumption. In contrast, grades received by students with disabilities in elementary and 



22 See, for example, 34 C.F.R. 104.44; Office for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Auxiliary Aids and Services for 
Postsecondary Students with Disabilities; Prince George’s Community College, Disability Support Services, retrieved Nov. 11, 2003 
from http://www.pgcc.edu/pgweb/pgdocs/student_services/disability_support.html; Foothill College, Disability Resource 
Center, retrieved from http://foothill.fhda.edu/al/drc.html; and Oberlin College, Services for Students with Disabilities, 
Sample Services, retrieved Dec. 9, 2003 from http://oberlin.edu/learning/sampleservicesstudents.html. 

23 Office for Civil Rights, Know Your Rights and Responsibilities, p. 4. 
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secondary education may be based on attainment of IEP objectives or the amount of student 
effort or improvement rather than the achievement of academic objectives relative to other 
students both those with disabilities and those without disabilities. 

There are, of course, occasions when accommodations agreed to by the student 
with a disability and the institution and provided by the institution do not work as 
planned or expected. Institutions must have procedures for correcting or adjusting the 
accommodations they are providing. 

There are also cases when a student with a disability and an institution do not agree on the 
appropriateness of a particular accommodation. For example, institutions are not required 
to provide the best or most sophisticated auxiliary devices, only those that are effective in 

meeting the needs of the student. Therefore, what the student 
wants and what the institution is obliged to provide may differ. 
Indeed, “22 percent of students with disabilities reported not 
receiving the services or accommodations they needed.” 24 

The student with a disability and the institution also may 
disagree about whether a proposed modification is a reasonable 
accommodation required for non-discrimination or a change 
which constitutes a “fundamental alteration” to an “essential” 
part of the academic program. Institutions are required to have a 
person who coordinates the school’s compliance with disability 
laws, and this person is generally the first point of contact for a 
student who is dissatisfied with the accommodation provided 
by the school. The school also must have a grievance procedure 
through which the student can raise his or her concerns and seek 
to have them resolved. If these internal processes do not lead to a satisfactory conclusion, 
the student with a disability can file a complaint against the school with the Office for 
Civil Rights or in federal court. 25 

In general, if a school has made a substantial and sustained good faith effort to provide 
appropriate accommodations, the school will be given the benefit of the doubt if it refuses 
to provide a requested accommodation as unnecessary or unsuitable on academic grounds. 26 



Disability experts and advocates 
were unanimous in identifying 
faculty attitudes and the academic 
culture as the major barrier to 
successful accommodations 
for students with disabilities 
in higher education. 



Delivering accommodations 

The actual process of providing accommodations to students with disabilities can in many 
cases be quite straightforward. For example, the student takes a form to the campus parking 
office and receives a permit to park in a special location. Or, the student receives access to 
appropriate hardware, software, and training to meet his or her needs with an auxiliary aid. 



24 U.S. Department of Education, The Condition of Education 2003 (Washington, DC: author, 2003) p. 68. 

25 In recent years the majority of complaints received by the Office of Civil Rights alleged discrimination on the basis of 
disability. In FY 2002, the 2,701 disability complaints were 54 percent of all complaints received by OCR. Office for Civil 
Rights, U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights Annual Report to Congress (2001 -2002) retrieved March 24, 2004 
from http:/ / www.ed.gov/ about/ offices/list/ ocr/ AnnRpt2002/ edlite-2002arc-2.html. 

26 Kaplin and Lee, pp. 482-83. 
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More difficulty is often encountered when the student seeks academic adjustments. 
Generally, the student must take a letter specifying the accommodation to be provided 
from the disability services office to the appropriate academic staff person to make 
arrangements for the delivery of the needed academic adjustment. Thus, for example, the 
student with a disability might need to meet with an associate dean to plan increased time 
for degree completion, or with a department chairperson to arrange the substitution of 
alternative courses for those now required for a major, or with a classroom professor to 
modify the time limit, location, or format for examinations. Such meetings put a heavy 
burden on students with disabilities because of the disparities in age, status, and expertise. 
Arrangements are particularly difficult for those whose secondary school experience may 
have included a dose of “learned helplessness” rather than self-advocacy skills and self 
confidence. This is where the weaknesses of the IEP transition plans in providing the skills 
necessary for self sufficiency are most evident. 

The staff of the disability services office is also low in the campus pecking order. They do not 
have the same status, for example, that a special education teacher would have compared to a 
regular classroom teacher in elementary and secondary education. Therefore, the staff of the 
disability services office may have difficulty advocating effectively on behalf of students with 
disabilities to the academic staff. 

This situation is made even more difficult by resistance and skepticism from the academic 
staff rather than collaboration and cooperation. One observer noted that “frontline 
faculty is key to making academic accommodations and educational success for students 
with disabilities happen.” However, disability experts and advocates were unanimous in 
identifying faculty attitudes and the academic culture as the major barrier to successful 
accommodations for students with disabilities in higher education. 

In the traditional academic culture, faculty members define academic standards in general 
by their participation in curriculum development and academic governance. Faculty also 
generally exercise complete and unchallenged control over the content and conduct of 
their courses. Faculty see themselves as both creators and guardians of academic standards 
and values. External intrusions into the curriculum and into classroom practice are seen as 
violations of these academic norms and as threats to academic freedom. 

A letter from the disability services office notifying a faculty member that a particular 
accommodation is to be provided is not a request or a suggestion. It is an order. Many 
faculty react negatively from the normal human dislike for being told what to do. 

Faculty also are often ignorant about their responsibilities, about how to relate to students 
with particular disabilities and about how to deliver the required accommodation . 27 

This ignorance often is combined with fear of doing the wrong thing in dealing with a 
student with a disability or in providing an accommodation or fear of legal liability for 
either the faculty member or the institution. Ignorance and fear create more resistance. To 



27 The dissertation by Mary Ann Ferkis, Faculty Members’ Knowledge of Postsecondary Disability Law and Disability Services 
(Purdue University, 2002) documents the gaps in the knowledge among faculty at Purdue University as well as reporting on 
similar findings from two studies of other postsecondary institutions (p. 78). 
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this ignorance and fear is added resentment at a low-level administration bureaucrat who 
typically is not an academic (the disability office staff) telling the faculty member how to 
run his or her school, department, or course. 

Finally, the ignorance, fear, and resentment bubbles over when the faculty member is denied 
access to the documentation establishing the students disability and right to accommodation. 
Faculty members often are not told about the nature of a students disability. They also may 
not review (second guess) the determination (documentation) of a students disability or 
the accommodation that has been determined to be appropriate and necessary. 28 Denying 
faculty access to information about a students disability also unfortunately results in a lack of 
faculty ownership of the accommodation plan, and thus also diminishes their commitment 
to implementing it. In sum, many faculty members have perceived 
the necessity of providing academic adjustments to students 
with disabilities as undermining their academic authority and 
compromising academic standards and values. 

Traditional academic culture is less strong and pervasive at 
community colleges. That may be one reason why students with 
disabilities are disproportionately enrolled at these institutions. 

As reported in Chapter l, among 1999-2000 undergraduates 
with disabilities 49 percent attended a public two-year institution 
(compared to 41 percent of those with no reported disability), and 
conversely 38 percent of undergraduates with disabilities attended 
a four-year institution (compared to 46 percent of those with no 
reported disability). Community colleges also generally have a reputation for using highly 
effective teaching strategies and support services to educate very diverse populations. In 
addition, community colleges offer a very broad array of academic and occupational courses. 
These features increase the attractiveness of community colleges for students with disabilities. 
Finally, since many community colleges are open admissions, they are more accessible to 
students with disabilities who, as reported in Chapters 1 and 2, generally have lower levels of 
academic preparation than other students. 

Most disability experts and advocates report that faculty resistance and skepticism have 
diminished substantially in the last decade. Academics have come to better understand 
their rights and responsibilities under the law. They also have grown more comfortable in 
dealing with students with disabilities and their needs. 

The use of tape recorders as an auxiliary aid for students with disabilities to record lectures 
is one example of an area in which a modus vivendi has evolved between faculty and 
students with disabilities and their conflicting needs and values. Some faculty members 
objected to the use of tape recorders to record their lectures because they believed 
that such recording was an infringement on their academic freedom and that of other 
students since what went on in the classroom could be repeated and subject to scrutiny 
outside of the classroom. In addition, these faculty were concerned about having their 
intellectual property rights to the content of their lectures violated. Faculty members may 



Prevailing on faculty to do a 
more effective job in meeting the 
educational needs of students with 
disabilities is part of a much larger 
issue of improving the quality of 
teaching for all students. 



28 Faculty members can, of course, argue that an accommodation for a student with a disability would constitute a 
“fundamental alteration” to their course compromising its academic standards. 
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not prohibit the use of a tape recorder when it has been determined to be an appropriate 
accommodation for a student with a disability. However, the student using the tape 
recorder may be required to sign an agreement protecting the academic freedom rights of 
others in the class and the faculty member’s copyright. 29 

Despite the evolution of such pragmatic compromises and the general improvement in 
faculty attitudes toward educating students with disabilities, the faculty ethos and the 
academic culture remain the primary barriers on campus to success in higher education for 
students with disabilities. 



Improving the teaching for students with disabilities 

Prevailing on faculty to do a more effective job in meeting the educational needs of students 
with disabilities is part of a much larger issue of improving the quality of teaching for all 
students. The presence on increasing numbers of campuses of teaching centers is one means 
to hasten greater emphasis on the quality of teaching and to provide faculty with useful skills 
and techniques for instructing all students, including those with disabilities. These centers go by 
various names, such as the Center for Support ofTeaching and Learning (Syracuse University) 
or the Office of Instructional Support and Development (University of Georgia). These centers 
provide in-service staff development for faculty in areas such as: course development, syllabus 
preparation, the use of technology in teaching, test design, evaluation of student writing, and 
stimulating student participation in class. 

The Center for Research on Learning and Teaching (University of Michigan) claims to be 
the first teaching center (1962). A review of its extensive annual report reveals not a single 
specific program or publication devoted to issues of providing educational opportunities for 
students with disabilities. 30 It is undoubtedly the case that faculty who sought help in dealing 
with an issue of education for students with disabilities would find assistance at the Center. 
However, its failure to deal prominently with disability issues perhaps reflects a failure to pay 
sufficient attention to a population that comprises about 10 percent of the undergraduate 
student body. In contrast, there is much specific attention devoted to multicultural education 
and to education of limited English proficient students. 

Teaching centers provide an institutional resource that could make important contributions 
to improving the education of students with disabilities in higher education. However, 
since disability issues seem to receive little emphasis and since faculty utilization of the 
services of the centers is voluntary, this potential is as yet unrealized. 

Perhaps a more promising development is the trend toward providing preparation 
in pedagogy for graduate students. 31 Graduate students, the professors of tomorrow, 
are often the first line teachers of many undergraduates. Most colleges that use 
teaching assistants now have some kind of program to orient these teaching assistants 



29 Office for Civil Rights, Auxiliary Aids and Services for Students with Disabilities, p. 5. 

30 University of Michigan, Center for Research on Learning and Teaching, Annual Report 2002-2003 (Ann Arbor, MI: 
author, 2003). 

31 See, Thomas Bartlett, “The First Thing About Teaching: Colleges try harder to prepare graduate assistants for the classroom, 
The Chronicle of Higher Education (September 23, 2003) p.AlO. 
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in instructional techniques. Many of the programs are not mandatory, and they vary 
substantially in length and intensity. These programs do not currently appear to offer 
much in the way of information about educational issues of particular concern to 
students with disabilities. They are, however, at least a growing infrastructure that could 
be used to provide such information. 

Faculty need to understand their rights and responsibilities in teaching and advising 
students with disabilities. Faculty need to be generally familiar with the varieties 
of disabilities and the range of accommodations that can be provided. Obviously 

faculty cannot be expected to be expert in how to most 
effectively meet the needs of all students with disabilities. Such 
information needs to be readily available on campus, and faculty 
need to be willing to seek it out. 

In addition, good pedagogy for students in general is usually 
good pedagogy for students with disabilities. One of the keys 
to leveling the playing field for students with disabilities is 
that they have enough time to arrange for accommodations. 
Therefore a faculty member who makes the course syllabus 
available a few weeks before the course begins and who 
communicates clearly the goals of a course, the schedule and 
format of examinations and other course activities, such as 
papers or class presentations, will go a long way to meeting the 
needs of students with disabilities as well as all other students. A small straw in the wind 
is that the classic text on college teaching in its 11 th edition now devotes a part of one 
chapter to the special needs of students with physical and learning disabilities. 32 

A specific component devoted to education of students with disabilities should be included 
in in-service training opportunities for faculty such as those offered in teaching centers and 
in the programs to prepare graduate students to be teaching assistants and future professors. 33 

Many college presidents and other academic administrators have provided leadership in 
urging that full higher educational opportunities be provided to diverse populations at the 
institutions particularly addressing low-income, multicultural, gender and limited English 
proficient concerns. This advocacy on behalf of diverse populations should be expanded to 
more explicitly and aggressively include the interests of students with disabilities. 



Effective inclusion of students with 
disabilities in higher education is 
a part of the mainstream higher 
education mission of OPE as it 
should be a concern of mainstream 
institutions, administrators, and 
faculty in higher education. 



Demonstration projects to ensure students with disabilities 
receive a quality higher education 

Another promising development in teaching higher education faculty about students 
with disabilities was the enactment of a new federal program, “Demonstration Projects 
to Ensure Students with Disabilities Receive a Quality Higher Education,” in the 1998 



32 Wilbert J. McKeachie, McKeachie’s Teaching Tips: Strategies, Research and Theory for College and University Teachers, 11 th ed. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Publishers, 2002), Chapter 10, “Valuing Student Differences.” 

33 Ferkis (p. 83) recommends that “faculty members at Purdue University may benefit from faculty training programs 
designed to increase their knowledge of disability law and services.” 
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reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. 34 The program’s purpose is “to support 
model demonstration projects to provide technical assistance or professional development 
for faculty and administrators in institutions of higher education in order to provide 
students with disabilities a quality postsecondary education.” 35 It awards funds on a 
competitive basis for three years. Obviously, the program is directly targeted at the issue 
of faculty attitudes and skills and campus culture, which are the primary obstacles to 
delivering quality educational opportunities to students with disabilities. 

The program first received an appropriation of $5 million in FY 1999, and it is receiving 
$6.9 million in FY 2004. 36 The Bush Administration s FY 2005 budget recommends no 
funding and the elimination of the program. 

Nearly 50 projects have been funded in two rounds of grants in 1999 and 2002. These 
projects have titles such as: University of Rhode Island — “Changing the Culture: 
Enhancing the Inclusion and Retention of Students with Disabilities in Postsecondary 
Education;” Columbia University — “Universal Access ^ Dumbing Down: Stigma, 
Pedagogy & Elitism;” and The College of New Jersey — “Teaching College Faculty 
and Staff to Use Adaptive Technology as a Reasonable Accommodation.” 37 

One important feature of this program is its location within the Department of 
Education in the Office of Postsecondary Education (OPE) rather than in the Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services (OSERS).This location signals that 
effective inclusion of students with disabilities in higher education is a part of the 
mainstream higher education mission of OPE as it should be a concern of mainstream 
institutions, administrators, and faculty in higher education. 

The Higher Education Act is scheduled to be reauthorized in the 108 th Congress 
(2003 — 2004). In September 2003 the House of Representatives passed H.R. 3076 
which would extend for another six years the Demonstration Projects to Ensure 
Students with Disabilities Receive a Quality Higher Education. The bill also adds two 
new authorized activities. The first is “the development of innovative, effective, and 
efficient teaching methods and strategies to ensure the smooth transition of students 
with disabilities from high school to postsecondary education.” 38 This provision 
is clearly a response to the weaknesses of the IEP transition plans in meeting the 
needs of students with disabilities planning to attend higher education. The bill also 
permits the development of quality distance education programs to expand the higher 
education opportunities of students with disabilities. 39 The Senate has yet to act on the 
reauthorization of this program. 



34 Insofar as any federal initiative can have a single author, this program was the creation of Mary Ann “Amie”Amiot, 
who worked for many years as a program administrator and advocate for students with disabilities. She also served as the 
first director of this program in the Department of Education. Amie was a valued friend and colleague who helped to 
conceptualize this report. She died at age 56 in June 2003. 

35 Section 761. This program is Part D ofTitleVII of the Higher Education Act. 

36 The funding history of the program is: FY 99 $5m.; FY 00 $5 m.; FY 01 $6 m.; FY 02 $7 m.; FY 03 $6,954 m.; and FY 04 $6.9 m. 

37 Brief summaries of all of the projects for which awards have been made can be found at http://www.ed.gov/programs/ 
disabilities/ awards.html. 

38 H.R. 3076, Section 7(b)(1)(C). 

39 See, Dan Carnevale, “Congress May Boost Online Programs That Aid Students Who Have Disabilities,” The Chronicle of 
Higher Education (November 28, 2003) p. A34. 
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Student Support Services (TRIO) 

The federally-funded Student Support Services (SSS) program, which is one of the 
TRIO programs, also provides assistance to students with disabilities in higher education. 
The TRIO programs generally help low-income and first-generation-in-college 
students to overcome non-fmancial barriers to access and success in higher education, 
such as information about applying to college and financial aid, academic and personal 
counseling, tutoring, and remedial instruction. SSS has a specific legislative mandate 
to serve students with disabilities in higher education. 40 SSS is designed to promote 
the academic success of these students. This role complements the role and the legal 
responsibility of the institution to provide access without discrimination to students 
with disabilities. Thus, in general, SSS programs are not directly responsible for providing 
legally-required accommodations for students with disabilities although SSS programs 
frequently coordinate their services with those provided through the disability services 
office. In FY 2004, SSS received an appropriation of $264 million serving nearly 200,000 
students, including those with disabilities. 41 



40 Section 402D of the Higher Education Act. 

41 U.S. Department of Education, Office of Postsecondary Education, A Profile of the Federal TRIO Programs (Washington: DC: 
author, 2003) p. 3. 




